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THERE IS A MAN 
ON THE CROSS 


Whenever there is silence around me 

ty doy or by night— 

am startled by a cry 

tcame down from the cross— 

The first time | heard it. 

went out and searched— 

And found a man in the throes of crucifixion, 
And | said, “I will take you down,” 

And | tried to take the nails out of his feet. 
but he said, “Let them be 

for | cannot be taken down 

Until every man, every woman, and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 

And | said, “But | cannot hear you cry 

What can | do?” 

And he said, “Go about the world— 

Tell everyone that you meet— 

There is a man on the cross.” 


—Elizabeth Cheney 


From: Christ in Poet? 


In This Issue: 


FINDING MEANING IN LIFE 





GOING AND COMING 





®& David Guion, whose symphonic suite “Texas” was pre- 
sented recently by the Houston Symphony Orchestra, found it 
hard to put Texas into 50 minutes. I find it harder to put the 
great Southwest into 500 words. 


& Guion began with “Prairie Dusk” (Part One of his 14-part 
Suite). | begin with the red Panhandle dust that settled down 
on our Faculty Conference (February 2, at Fort Worth) in 
which 55 faculty talked about “Christian Criteria for Cultural 
Conflict,” an analysis of the challenge of communism to Chris- 
tian civilization. Albert Outler, W. E. Garrison, John Eubanks, 
Olcutt Sanders were the leaders. Like the red dust from the 
Panhandle, the New Theology has settled over the Southwest. 
Albert Outler, renowned theologian from Yale, is now teaching 
in Southern Methodist University. W. E. Garrison, learned 
religious historian, and Henry Nelson Wieman, Christian hu- 
manist, have forsaken Chicago for Houston. In February, for 
the edification of ministers and laymen, Liston Pope, Elton 
Trueblood and other modern prophets, were headed this way. 
The YMCA-YWCA Movement has helped to bring such leaders 
to the college campuses. 


& Composer Guion has used recordings of a Texas cricket 
singing, a mockingbird calling, and a coyote howling. In voices 
as varied, new student groups are asking for affiliation with 
the YMCA-YWCA Movement in the Southwest. Texas A. & M. 
“Y” leaders met with a new group at Rice in Houston; Tyler 
Junior College is asking for the formation of a group. San 
Angelo Junior College would welcome a group. Paul Quinn has 
a flourishing new one. Ten of the twenty-four colleges in 
Arkansas have Associations, and six new contacts have been 
made. Eight of the thirty-four colleges in Oklahoma have Asso- 
ciations and there are twelve new contacts. Of the ninety-six 
colleges in Texas, eighteen have Associations, and there are 
twenty-two potential contacts. 


& In the other thirteen parts of Guion’s “Texas” symphony 
were plaintive songs such as Buffalo Bayou Song and Wild 
Geese Over Palestine, Texas. Like buffalo and wild geese, life 
for the regional staff in the Southwest is varied. In February 
we visited every part of the region except West Texas. Dorothy 
Arnold traveled by car to Austin for the South Texas Council 
meeting, by bus to Huntsville for one Association get-together 
and by bus to Houston for new Association ground-breaking. I 
traveled the Brownwood, Abilene, San Angelo circuit, saying 
prayer at chapel, calling squares for dancing, and talking relli- 
gion to hard-shelled fundamentalists. Then came the North 
Texas Council in Tyler, visits at Stillwater, Langston, Edmond, 
Lawton, and Norman. The following week we sent Ed Espy 
from Fayetteville, Arkansas, to Clarksville, Little Rock, Dallas, 
College Station, and Austin. In May, we go to Chicago. “What 
a long trip that will be!” “Suh, we can travel that far, and 
never get out of Texas.” 


®& David Guion’s symphonic suite includes a piece entitled 
“Ride Cowboy, Ride.” Student “Y"” programs in the South- 
west are as native as this music. Henderson State has morning 
worship at seven a.m., College of the Ozarks sponsors a Friday 
night square dance, Sam Houston produced the Mountain Dew 
Boys and Plays by Puppets, Arkansas A. M. & N. has a weekly 
Religious Forum, Texas A. & M. “Y” studies 1,200 question- 
naires on religious attitudes, Southern Methodist conducts a 
Peruna Poll on controversial questions, ‘Texas “Y” has started 
a Basic Issues course, Jarvis College has a _ Recreation 
Workshop, Oklahoma University “Y” has developed dorm dis- 


cussions on cheating, and so it goes. Which reminds m 
you that the theme of our summer conference js “Contem 

rary Values in Christian Focus” and our headline speaker pe 
be Morris Keeton of Antioch College, son of the Southwest : 
one-time Guggenheim Fellow at Harvard. It will definitely te 
a ten-gallon conference. ; 


€ to tell 


—Nep LINEGAR 
YMCA Regional Secretary 
Southwest Area Council] ~ 
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AN EASTER MEDITATION 
by JOHN BEAUCHAMP THOMPSON 


Dean of the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel 
at the University of Chicago 


THE 
IMPERISHABLE PROCLAMATION 


DEAN SPERRY of Harvard once said that the multi- 
tudes who never attend Christian worship except on 
Faster Sunday must have quite a distorted view of the 
Christian faith: from their cumulative experiences of 
Faster services they must conclude that Christians are en- 
tirely preoccupied with thoughts of the future life. Such a 
conclusion reveals errors both in the pew and in the pul- 
pit, for the central message of Easter is not the announce- 
ment or the proof of immortality. Professor F. C. Grant 
has well said that “The gospel is not identical with a 
spiritualist demonstration. The Christian religion was 
not founded upon the philosophical dogma of the im- 
mortality of the soul.”” Yet there is pathetic irony in the 
way in which multitudes every Easter reach out lame 
hands of faith, hoping to share in the joy and victory of 
Christ’s resurrection without having shared his purpose 
or his sufferings. 

As Christians we have inherited certain traditions and 
the responsibility for their celebration. We derive joy, 
faith and strength from these celebrations. But the more 
important the tradition, the more urgent it becomes for 
the thoughtful Christian to ask two questions: what did 
this event mean at the beginning? And what does it mean 
to us now? 

Good Friday we can understand. At least we can 
approach an understanding of the tragedy of Calvary, 
for our world is still filled with tragedy, and the same 
forces which crucified Christ continue to threaten and to 
destroy all Christ-like efforts. We know that in dying he 
ate “the bread that every man must eat alone,” and that 
as his humanity was real, so also he was literally done to 
death upon the cross. And worst of all, we cannot think 
of a period in human history—including our own—when 
quick destruction wquld not have been the result of the 
kind of life Jesus led. The stark reality of the cross we can 
begin to comprehend. 

But what do we make of the resurrection? What actu- 
ally occurred? And what did it mean to the first genera- 
tion of Christians? And what does it 
mean to us? 


THE DIFFICULT DOCTRINE 
OF THE RESURRECTION 

The accounts of the resurrection 
raise so many difficulties—historical, 
critical, and philosophical—that Chris- 
tans have often taken refuge in one 
or another of two irrational and fruit- 
less moods: the mood of extreme dog- 
matism and the mood of utter skepti- 
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cism. So irrational have been the claims of dogmatism that 
liberals have tried more than once to avoid the subject 
altogether. The orthodox have often avoided the larger 
issues by their utter preoccupation with material things: 
the physical body of Christ and the empty tomb. But 
when liberals deny the claims of crude dogmatisms they 
still have to face the main issues, and the inescapable fact 
that the resurrection was an integral and a constant theme 
in the preaching and teaching of the early church. Accord- 
ing to the eminent New Testament scholar, E. F. Scott, 
we have to face the fact that these stories are beset with 
endless difficulties and that the early church was fully 
persuaded of the fact of the resurrection. 

I think part of our difficulty is due to the great violence 
we have done to the gospels by breaking them up into 
fragments. We have tried to study Jesus’ teachings with- 
out studying his life. We have built theologies about his 
death, forgetting that it was the kind of life he lived that 
made his death significant. We have focused attention 
upon the one event of the resurrection (or upon details 
in the story) so narrowly that we have dimmed our vision 
of the whole drama of which this was the climax. Even as 
we can not understand our own lives if we become mor- 
bidly self-centered, ignoring the relationships which give 
our lives their meaning, so we can not understand the life 
and death and victory of Jesus if we divorce these events 
from the complex history which was sharply broken by 
his impact upon our world. And we can not understand 
that impact if we forget the community of frail but brave 
followers who, suddenly, were turned from defeated and 
frightened men into heralds and martyrs who, again and 
again according to the New Testament documents, were 
recognized as Christ’s followers “because of their bold- 
ness.” 

“No fact of history is better attested,” says Professor 
Grant, “than the disciples’ discouragement and sense of 
defeat following the death of their Master. . . . Then 
came the great experience of Easter morn. Their faith 
revived. Their conviction deepened 
to the martyr pitch. Some kind of ex- 
perience of fellowship with Jesus after 
his death, a real and continuous rela- 
tionship with him, sufficient to give 
them the overwhelming persuasion of 
his continued existence, is indispen- 
sably necessary to account for it.” 

“One can not read the New Testa- 
ment,” writes Professor John Knox, 
without realizing that it was produced 
by a community standing in the glow 
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of a supremely significant event. Before there was much 
speculation on the nature of the person and long before 


that mature were at- 
tempted, the members of the community knew that they 
stood at the great climacteric moment of all history: and 
that in these great events which they had witnessed God 
had visited and redeemed his people.” Knox is one of 
many New Testament scholars who now see the mistake 
of breaking the gospel into so many fragments: arguing 
that we can approach an understanding of Jesus only it 
we view the whole drama of his life, death, resurrection, 
response he awakened as one great event. 


iny dogmatic statements about 
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A PERSPECTIVE ON 
THE RESURRECTION 

An amazing quality of perspective is preserved in a 
truant verse which was added to the Gospel of Mark 
sometime in the second century. Mark’s gospel originally 
ended abruptly with the note that the women who had 
been at the sepulchre told no man “ 
Many Christians felt that it was intolerable for the 
earliest gospel to end in that way. Several endings were 
offered. We have one in the King James Version; anothen 
one was rejected. Moffatt and the new Revised Standard 
Version give us this brief ending which probably came 
from Alexandria in the second century: 


for they were afraid.” 


But they reported briefly to Peter and those with him 
all that they had been told. And after this, Jesus himself 
sent out by means of them, from east to west, the sacred 
and imperishable proclamation of eternal salvation. 


Paul, who had written the first accounts of the resur- 
rection, had said nothing about the problem of the body 
or the empty tomb. Either he knew nothing about these 
problems or he cared nothing, for he had been captured, 
converted and energized by the spirit of the living Christ 
who, he found, was far more powerful than the powers of 
church and state responsible for the crucifixion. So in 
this late addition to Mark, probably the last account of 
the resurrection, there is no concern with the details 
about which the gospels disagreed so hopelessly: rathe1 
there is the testimony that after all these things, Jesus 
himself sent out, by means of these rescued apostles, the 
sacred and imperishable proclamation of eternal salva- 
tion. By the time these words were written the gospel had 
already spread beyond Palestine. Simple, unlettered men 
had the insight and the honesty to recognize that a new 
period of history had begun. 

With perspective such as this testimony, many of the 
insoluble mysteries of the gospel narrative cease to seem 
important. The emphasis of this proclamation ignores the 
problems of a physical resurrection, suggested first by the 
strange stories of Lazarus and the Nain’s son. 
Chis proclamation even ignores the loving but confusing 
details of the conflicting stories in the conclusions of the 
gospels. I suspect that if you had asked a second century 
Christian whether the risen Christ had appeared in Galli- 
lee or in Judea, he might have said: ‘““We do not know. We 
We have no way of reconciling the 
But that does not greatly matter, for Christ has 
The living Christ works in us, by 
means of us, to send from east to west the imperishable 
proclamation of God’s love.” 


widow ol 


cherish both accounts. 
stories. 
risen in 


our hearts. 


| suspect that if you had asked the 


Emmaus pilgrims 
whether Marvy o1 


Peter o1 John or Luke or Mark was 


most accurate, they would have said: “We do not know. 
We have no way of knowing. But one thing we do knoy: 
as we walked along the way our hearts burned within us; 
and the risen Christ is present when we sit down and 
break bread at supper, or when we share truth in the 
communion of the highest knowledge God has, given to 
be a sacrament for our minds and hearts.” This primacy 
of experience over dogma suggests some Biblical basis for 
the famous Harvard hymn by Farrington: 


“I know not how that Calvary’s Cross 
A world from sin could free 
I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God’s love to me. 


“I know not how that Joseph’s Tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 


I only know the Living Christ, 
Our Immortality.” 
I do not think we do violence to the way in which 
this proclamation spread when we suggest that the 


apostles acted upon the deeply experienced convictions 
that Christ’s living spirit was still more powerful and 
more portentous than the powers that had destroyed his 
body; that in his life and death and living spirit they had 
found the fullest revelation of God in all history: and 
that they were compelled to spend their own lives shar. 
ing the good news of this revelation. One New Testament 
writer summed up this experience simply by saying: “He 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness has 
shined in our hearts.” Such facts have led Professor Craig 
to conclude that “The early Christians did not believe in 
the resurrection of Christ because they could not find his 
dead body. They believed because they did find a living 
Christ.” 

Such insight is supported by this obscure verse from 
Mark’s gospel, which may be used as a lens through 
which to re-read and to rediscover the meaning of the 
Christian gospel. Acting on the energizing conviction that 


“Jesus himself sent out by means of them, 
from east to west, the sacred and imperishable 
proclamation of eternal salvation,” 


the early Christian community discovered a new insight 
into the nature and will of God. The proclamation dealt 
not so much with what happened to Jesus’ body as with 
this new discovery of the love and mercy of God, re 
vealed through Jesus. It was “God who raised him up, 
having loosed the pangs of death” (says Luke in Acts) 
“because it was not possible for him to be held by it.” 
Furthermore, the Christian community proceeded with a 
new, sensitized conscience. “God has shown me that | 
should not call any man common or unclean. What God 
has cleansed, you must not call common. Truly I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons: God shows no 
partiality.” 

“God is not the God of the dead but of the living” and 
through living disciples Jesus still spoke his revolutionary 
ethic: The sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
sabbath; there is nothing outside a man which by going 
into him can defile him, but the things which come out of 
a man are what defile him. If any one would be first, he 
must be last of all and servant of all. 

This perspective will reveal also the development 0 
Christ’s announcement that the Kingdom of God is not 


(Continued on Page 
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Us; Editorial 


a0 What Gives Meaning to Life? 


Jim—and Sue—I'm writing this to you. | 


What gives meaning to your life? Did you ever stop long enough between hurrying to classes in 


advertising and sociology, to “Y” committee meetings, and the next big activity of the Theta Nu’s, to 
think about this question? 


Maybe you don’t regard it as an important question. You are going to get a good job, Jim, and 
Sue’s a fine girl and you'll have a family—what more to life is there? True, you may have to spend a 
couple of years in the army, unless. . . . Unless the cement that holds the world together crumbles. 
.. . By the way, what is that cement? Perhaps that is an important question. 

















re Did you ever stop to think that Christianity might have something to say about that? | 
€ 
ions 1 a w | 
and ‘ = ° ‘ . . 
| his Perhaps you don’t pay much attention to what Christianity has to say about a person’s place in this 
had world. You go to church, but it doesn’t seem to mean much, for some reason or other. You know 
and what the standards of conduct are by which you should live, what it means to be a gentleman and all 
shar- that. But, have you ever felt that God is speaking to the world—that God enters into history as the 
nent power of justice and truth and love—and that this is the cement of human society? 
Have you truly felt the tragedy of Christ’s death? He showed the world what God requires if life 
“raig is to be full and free and without fear. And those who wanted power and prestige and comfort put 
se fe him to death, because he made them uncomfortable. While the majority, who didn’t want to think 
d his about what life means, stood around, watching. 
iving | | If you have felt these things, you are likely to feel the power of God that came to the despairing 
fre friends of Jesus after his death. And you may sense that there are creative forces always at work to 
we | overcome the suspicion and fear and misunderstanding that set one person against another and 
J . ° 
> a threaten to tear this world apart. 
i that To feel this creative power in your life is what gives meaning and zest and purpose to living! 
oe ue 
: 
How long since you've thought about what the insights of Christianity really say about your own 
sight life? | hope you will carry John. Thompson's article about the experience of the resurrection off to 
pt some quiet corner where you can read it thoughtfully, letting it sink in. He talks daily to University 
with | | of Chicago intellectuals, and what he has written is something neither you nor they can afford to 
d, re. dismiss lightly. 
n up, 


Do you sometimes wonder why it is so hard for the average student to think of Christianity as having 
Acts) anything realistic to say about what life means? In these pages William Overholt and Richard Gay 
yy it. 


“tha offer shrewd observations on why campus life is so shallow. Maybe they have said something about 
re I your life, too. 








t God Nathan Scott's article—on what present day novelists say about the meaning of life—is going to 

I per- surprise -you. He says the novelists are saying what the preachers should be saying and aren't. I'll 

Ws no bet you never thought of that when you last heard one of Faulkner's novels discussed! Follow Scott 

a with Waldo Beach’s modern-day account of the Christian understanding about life. 

Bree Jim, and Sue, this issue of The Intercollegian was written for you. It should make you sit back and 

or the rethink what it is that is giving meaning to your life. If it doesn’t do that, it may be because you are a 

going campus “wheel” going around too fast. Sometime you're going to have to face seriously this question | 
out of of life’s meaning. The earlier you do it the more exciting the quest will be. Now’s the time to start! 
rst, he Questingly yours, | 
oi Edward L. Nestingen | 


is not | 
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to students, illuminates 


MOST of the questions that trouble 
students fall into three well-worn 
channels of philosophy and _theol- 
ogy. These questions are: 


Who Am /? The complexion of 
each campus is somewhat different. 
Che students come from different 
strata of American society and may 
seem to be seeking different objec- 
tives. The students on at least one 
midwestern campus present questions 
that have to do with discovering 
what their family has meant to them 
and what this relationship has been. 
They seek to discover the important 
things which have been given to 
them in their personality develop- 
ment because they desire a realistic 
and non-sentimental appreciation of 
their family. Time and time again 
they seek help as they find them- 
selves disagreeing with what they 
think are their family’s values or 
biases. They don’t always realize that 
this is really the process of self-dis- 
covery, but there is a vague realiza- 
tion that they cannot know who they 
are until they have discovered from 
whence they have come. 

Problems concerning relationships 
with such groups as sororities, fra- 
ternities, classes and honorary soci- 
eties further reflect this search for 
self-discovery. The pressures of course 
requirements and the maintenance 
of an acceptable scholastic average 
become acute. Students seek a realis 
tic understanding of their assets and 
liabilities which leads to counseling 
SCSSIONS. 

Another pressing concern is that 
of the physical side of life and its 
meaning. Many students find it difh- 
cult to understand their relationships 
with the opposite sex. Some of them 
have had family and 
school relationships and their dating 
patterns are nol 


wholesome 


sO complicated. 
Others have always been hesitant 
about this part of their experience 
and yet they cannot deny their inter- 
est. The selecting a 
“steady” at the very beginning of the 


prac tice of 


collegiate career is sometimes disas 





RICHARD R. GAY, out of a rich background as a counselor 


The Search for Meaning 


trous. The counselor is called upon 
to help the couple or at least one of 
the principals to re-examine the 
original relationship which culmi- 
nated in the unofficial engagement. 
Other students need help in clarify- 
ing the question of how much famill- 
arity should be practiced during the 
courtship period. Still others present 
a more subtle and difficult problem 
as they attempt to move from the 
homosexual (broadly defined) to the 
heterosexual stage of their psycho- 
sexual development. That is, they 
feel that they had better settle for a 
mate right now rather than take 
chances of being left. The counselor 
who can sense this problem must 
know how far he can and should go 
and when he should refer the per- 
son to someone better qualified to 
help. In general this area of concern 
deals with helping individuals to 
gain wholesome interpretations of 
some very dynamic aspects of life. 
This too is self-discovery. 


Why Am I Here? The counselor is 
also sought by those who want to 
know why they should stay in college. 
The students volunteer answers 
which range all the way from “I 
frankly don’t know” to “Why go 
into the service before you have to?” 
In between those extremes are those 
just beginning to admit to themselves 
that they are in college because their 
parents have long entertained the 
desire for their children to secure at 
least the credentials of education. 
Among the more discerning students 
are those who have begun to recog- 
nize and understand their parents’ 
and their own mixed motivations for 
a college education. The counselor 
is in a position to help the students 
who are becoming aware of their 
desire for economic security as well 
as for challenging service. The stu- 
dent who hasn't admitted to himself 
that much of his altruism is really 
disguised self-interest needs help in 
“coming to himself.” Often the most 
effective counseling in this area is 
done not on an appointment basis 


but in casual conversation in the 
corridors of the university buildings 
and in the students’ living units. This 
area of concern is seldom expressed 
in language such as, “philosophy of 
life” or “world view.” A pragmatic 
evaluation of the worth of class at. 
tendance, the writing of papers, the 
incurring of debts, the deferment of 
marriage and/or the expenditure of 
oneself for the possible but unknown 
future is sought. This leads us to the 
third well-worn question which js 
always present, but for the sake of 
division seems to climax the first two 
questions. 


Where Am I Going? As the student 
begins to understand realistically his 
background and his developing per- 
sonality patterns he finds himself 
obliged to decide why he is in school 
and where he is going. Some students 
have seemed never to waver from the 
time they were freshmen from their 
plans for the future, whereas others 
have taken their counselors through 
as many as twelve possible majors 
before reaching some kind of a deci- 
sion. Always present of course is the 
overwhelming shadow of military 
service. Some are already in military 
units on campus for sheer survival 
value and they feel a conflict because 
of their desire to enter graduate 
school, which is prohibited except 
in certain fields. The student raises 
this problem again in an immediate 
sense as he asks questions such as, 
“Can I get anywhere with just a 
bachelor’s degree?”, “Which gradu- 
ate school should I attend?”, or 
again, “Shall we get married or 
should we wait?” Students who are 
already married are concerned about 
the question of children, “‘How long 
must it be until we can have a fam 
ily?”” Some whose marriage seems very 
constructive slip in unexpectedly to 
discuss with the counselor the whole 
relationship because they are not sure 
whether their differences come from 
something basic or simply from the 
unnaturalness of the marriage pat 
tern in the modern academic scene. 
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Unless there has been an intensive 
religious background of a vocal na- 
ture, or the student is of a decidedly 
philosophical turn of mind, the ques- 
tion of an individual’s destination is 
always asked in immediate, practical 
terms. It is the counselor with his 
proader perspective, permissive, and 
non-judgmental attitude who makes 
ssible the maturing attitudes which 
lead to Christian growth. 

One Man’s Interpretation: The 
questions that are being raised by 
the students are reflections of the 
uestions that have always been 
raised by thinking people. The pres- 
sures Of a concentrated period of 
four years in college make the de- 
mands for answers seem greater than 
the demands made upon others who 
raise the questions outside the col- 
lege scene. The counselor has the re- 
sponsibility of helping the students 
realize that there are very few, if 
any, ready-made answers and that 
the college period may offer poten- 
tially maturing experiences but not 
fool-proof answers. Many students, 


if not most students, enter school 
with an unexamined set of abstract 
absolutes which they cannot prove 
nor disprove and which they do not 
practice. They wistfully hope that the 
absolutes will be confirmed without 
too much examination on their own 
part so that they can graduate with 
a degree and a guaranteed future and 
be able to say “It never touched me.” 
When they begin to discover, as they 
do from the very beginning if the 
school is a good one, that they are 
going to graduate with nothing but 
the ornaments of education unless it 
does ‘touch them,” they are forced to 
withdraw in one form or another or 
to begin the painful process of ask- 
ing the three questions. Each student 
grapples with these questions but 
always in the light of his personal 
circumstances. Some never appear to 
seek for help even when they are 
most confused. They, consider it a 
sign of weakness to acknowledge their 
need for help. Many others disguise 
their attempts to find help by multi- 
plying their activities. 


To whom do the seekers go who 
are willing to admit their need for 
help? They turn to counselors, desig- 
nated or undesignated, who have 
some depth of perception. If they 
feel that they can discover them- 
selves with the counselor’s help, they 
beat a path to his door and later send 
their friends. They do not settle sim- 
ply for depth of perception but have 
a great respect for the intellectual 
competence of the counselor also. 
They do not expect that he be a spe 
cialist in every field but that he at 
least be conversant with the dis- 
ciplines to which they are being ex- 
posed. It doesn’t seem to matter 
where the conversation begins or 
what the voiced concern is. Even- 
tually, if there is an atmosphere of 
understanding, the complete pattern 
of concern emerges, and so the stu- 
dent finds that “my family, my frater- 
nity, my extra-curricular life, my 
grades, my plans, my dates” are all 
related. As insight develops at one 
point like yeast, it cannot stop untl 
it has leavened the whole lump. 
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IN THIS ARTICLE I shall attempt 
to describe the majority sentiments 
of the total population of college 
students. An analysis of this kind is 
always subject to the particular per- 
spectives of the reporter and it should 
be noted especially that the report 
that follows omits, by intention, the 
many significant exceptions to the 
general statements that are being 
made. While many such exceptions 
could be cited from the records of 
campus religious groups, I reluc- 
tantly submit that the exceptions are 
not widespread enough to influence 
deeply the character of the student 
body. It is the character of the gen- 
eral student body on the campus 
which is the object of this analysis. 

A year ago the campus was a scene 
of despair because of the prospect of 
heavy demands for military service 
and the expectancy of sharp drops in 
enrollments. Many students  suc- 
cumbed to the mood, quit school, 
and enlisted; many administrators 
predicted widespread bankruptcy 
among institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In 1952, students have largely 
recovered from that near-panic. But 
morale is far from stable; it fluctu- 
ates as the stock market does with the 
events of the moment. 


Beyond those shifting attitudes 
which are closely correlated with the 
latest draft call, one looks in vain for 
generally held motivations that 
might foretell an intention to trans- 
form the future. A generally accepted 
purpose and direction are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. In the world 
scene there is no counterpart to the 
wartime acceptance of the “Four 
Freedoms” as America’s great mis- 
sion. In the absence of cohesive goals 
in society at large, individual aspira- 
tions are diverse, competitive, and in 
some cases self-defeating. These as- 
pirations are highly individualistic 
and are essentially self-centered—a 
characterization that appears to be 
true of Americans in general and of 
college students in particular. 


The primary long-range concern of 
undergraduates is for economic 
security as a means to 
material comfort 

The materialistic base of our cul- 
ture is reflected in the way students 
regard education as almost entirely 
instrumental to job opportunity and 
especially to salary ranges. There is a 
compulsion to get grades to get a de- 
gree to get a job to get a salary. The 
sense of vocation as an investment of 
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yne’s lite or as a dedication of one’s 
capacities is lost in the clamor for 
position and salary. When grades 
and degrees are regarded as exclu 
sively instrumental to jobs, the in 
herent and intrinsic values of knowl 
edge and truth-seeking are radically 
under-cut so that the college cannot 
be a community in which perspec- 
tive and self-understanding and inte 
vration ol experience are accom 
plished 

Specialized and departmentalized 
college organization has sharpened 
the emphasis on training in those 
techniques which have a job market. 
rue, there is a new birth of concern 


yy some colleges for general educa 
integrate the 
personality; but fragmented, 


tion to enrich and 
whole 
technical fields of knowledge still 
divide higher education into “multi 
versities without integration § o1 
common motivation, understanding 
ot ile 


Che individualistic nature of the 


rr communication. 


materialistic drive is seen in the in 
difference of students to the issues of 
inflation, world trade, and economic 
justice which so greatly influence the 
general standards of living. Regard 
less of national policy decisions on 
spending our resources for guns 
which means a kind of austerity for 
America) or for civilian goods (which 
maintains the supply of consumer 
goods but might produce a glut lead 
ing to deflation and depression), the 
American student is untouched by 
these or intermediate possibilities 
He expects his own resources to be 
sufficient to keep him afloat the eco 
nomic currents. 

individualism there 
may be comfort for some that there 
are no signs today of an incipient 
climate for socialism. On the other 
hand, there are disturbing signs of a 


In economik 


lack of a social concern which could 
lead this generation to frustration 
and thence create a climate favorable 
to tascism. 

[his individualism is, of course, 
already experiencing frustration be- 
cause of the demands of military 
manpower. To this process of our so 
ciety a young man must in large 
measure simply submit. Rampant in 
dividualism thwarted is therefore the 
root reason why the energy of colle 
gians is against military service and 
is not directed fo peace. Military 
service is a “time out” from the main 
purpose of effort, which the present 
generation 


believes should be 





Do they want only popularity, pleasure and security? 


directed to the creation of material 
comfort. There is littke comprehen 
sion of the responsibility of youth for 
influencing the society in which he 
exists (whether civilian or military) 
and to transform its motivation o1 
student discussions 
there is little effort to evaluate the 
Korean campaign in its effectiveness 
to halt aggression, and there is little 
concern for what 


expression In 


Americans and 
America can do to help develop 
world peace. 

Another facet of the present mili- 
tary situation is that (possibly due 
to the large number of commissions 
resulting from college training pro- 
grams) the patterns of collegiate 
courtship and marriage remain prac 
tically unchanged. But if the draft 
should seriously invade the under- 
graduate scene, college women will 
be under a severe pressure to main 
tain thei marriage. 
Meanwhile, one of the newer factors 
in the college scene is the general ac 
ceptance now of married students. 


prospects fot 


The primary short-range concerns 
of undergraduates are popularity 
and pleasure 


In the quest for popularity, mem- 
bership and the holding of office are 
regarded as evidences of future suc 
cess in the struggle for status and 
position. It is generally agreed that 
to gain status one must conform to 
the general opinion. It is for this rea- 


son that, despite the large number of 
student organizations and activities 
that abound on every campus, there 
has been a marked decline in student 
discussion about and inquiry into 
controversial questions. 

When membership and office are 
regarded as symbols of status, signifi- 
cant social groups cannot be devel- 
oped. When issues of importance are 
not discussed, and deep concerns o1 
high ideals are not shared, organiza- 
tions become sounding-boards for 
masked performances; hence many 
active students have no real friends 
and are consequently lonely in the 
midst of bustling sociality. 

The decline of inquiry and dis. 
cussion is widely attested to, in and 
out of the classroom. While some 
conservatives attribute that decline 
to a creeping socialism induced by 
the concomitants of a welfare state, 
some liberals are saying that char- 
acter assassination induced by public 
hysteria has made both college facul- 
ties and students feel insecure and 
have forced them into a retreat into 
conformity, to avoid similar treat 
ment. 

[ypical of the dilemmas created 
by the desire to conform, is the issue 
of discrimination on the campus. In 
the upper Midwest the general prin- 
ciple of non-discrimination is re 
spected, but there is no effec tive de- 
mand to end discrimination in the 
professional societies 01 in the 
fraternities, not even by members 
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of Christian student groups. Rarely 
does a member object to the status 
quo, decline invitation to member- 
ship, or resign from such groups. — 

The present student generation is 
pleasuré seeking, in common with 
the majority of individuals and 
groups today. In our materialistic 
culture _ their ideas concerning pleas- 
ure are closely identified with mone- 
tary standards. Fraternities are supe- 
rior to clubs; they cost more. Formal 
dances are more fun than square 
dances, partly because they involve 
fancy clothes, flowers, and costlie1 
arrangements. It is no unique phe- 
nomenon to report that in a medium- 
sized community college, where the 
students are always in financial stress, 
two to three thousand dollars are 
spent on the annual “prom.” In a 
small nearly bankrupt college an ath- 
letic club spends $400 for a whirl- 
pool bath, whatever that is, for the 
relief of aching muscles! 

The accumulated impact of the 
self-indulgent pleasure-motive is dis- 
turbing. In the context of the total 
picture of the use of money, the sup- 
port of worthy causes whether Com- 
munity Chest, WSSF, churches, or 
others—is insignificant. In the busi- 
ness community enlightened - self- 
interest is expressed in the Rotary 
club slogan, “He profits most who 
serves best.” Typical campus prac- 
tice does not indicate that the moral 
discernment of students has yet devel- 
oped even to the level of this enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

Inherent in all these factors of 
concern is a tendency toward an atti- 
tude of expediency and immediacy, 
aggravated by the convergent issues 


of our times. Athletic scandals (in- 
cluding such notoriously poor sports- 
manship as was involved in the 
Bright case at Drake) and aca- 
demic scandals document the pre- 
mium on an immediate pay-off. 
These are visible and extreme evi- 
dences of a considerable cutting of 
corners and indulgence in such en- 
joyment as today offers, on the as- 
sumption that on the morrow great- 
er enjoyment may not be available. 

Higher education, as the systema- 
tized freedom of responsible thought, 
is a major bulwark of liberal democ- 
racy. Yet, little in the structure of 
campus political life today gives sub- 
stance to that idea. The cliques in 
control know the tricks by which a 
campus election is rigged and they 
proceed to rig it, with ruthless dis- 
regard of the democratic process of 
mediating and synthesizing group 
opinion. 

This is not to say that moral stand- 
ards on campus have been broken 
or are being openly flouted. On the 
contrary, these are being observed 
better today than ordinarily would 
be expected of youth. Nevertheless, 
under heavy pressure moral stand- 
ards are being bent in the process of 
adapting them to the interests of the 
moment. 

Mention should be made here of 
still another factor which contrib- 
utes to the ready adoption of expe- 
diency and immediacy. Students have 
enough acquaintance with concepts 
of psychiatry (such as rationaliza- 
tion, sublimation, conversion and re- 
pression) to make them aware of the 
infinite possibilities of alibiing and 
debunking. Great enthusiasms are 


shrugged off as complexes or com- 
pulsions. By the same token, glorifi- 
cation of psychological adjustment 
becomes glorification of mediocrity. 
Most students accept popular psy 
chology as the source of the doctrine 
of man—a popularization which is a 
mass of half-truths cunningly dis 
guised as wisdom. 


An Unflattering Analysis 

This analysis of the general char- 
acter of college students today is 
neither optimistic nor flattering. In 
all honesty, it could not be other- 
wise. True, many of the basic charges 
have been leveled at student groups 
these many years. But there is no 
valid ground for complacency just 
because the basic facts are not new. 
All that it proves is that the current 
student generation is following the 
same pattern of inadequate values 
and blind-alley concerns and false 
gods which their predecessors pur- 
sued with tragic consequences. If 
they adhere to the pattern, the 
chances are that they will reap the 
same reward. 


Our times call for well-informed young men 
and women who can take the factors of faith, 
work, and knowledge, fusing these into an in- 
tegrated, purposeful, expanding life; who can 
think not only in individualistic terms but also 
in terms of societies; who can act not only on 
self-experience but also in sympathetic and 
compassionate awareness of others; who will 
discard the allure of personal ease in favor of 
a dedication to the adventurous vision that 
every living person should have the opportunity 
to lead the kind of life which is his birthright 
as a son of the living God. 


But this student generation is 
passing by on the other side of the 
road. 
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RESURRECTION 


O broken stone 

Lie silent by the tomb 

Whose entrance cold you guarded 
With Caesar's soldiers brave 

Until the angels pure 

With strength did cast you down 
And left you lying there 

A witness sure of Power 
Transcending death and time. 


O broken stone 

Lie silent by my heart 

Whose entrance cold you sealed 
With pride and hate and sin 
Until the Living Christ 

With love broke through your shell 
And left you lying there 

A witness sure of Power 
Transcending death and time. 


—WILLIAM E. MELTON 
University of Alabama, 
Graduate School 











NATHAN A. SCOTT, JR., points to a record of the spiritual 


drama of our time in— 





The Testimony of the Novel 
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ONE OF the most important in- 
quiries that might be made into out 
cultural life today is the question, 
Why has the novel become for our 
time the most effective agent of man’s 
imagination? Perhaps it is due to the 
modern philosophy 
from the task of interpreting the 
nature of human existence in those 


abdication ol 


of its aspects which are suggested by 
such words as “anguish,” “nostalgia,” 
“death.” 
Perhaps it is due to a shallowness of 


“love,” “isolation,” and 


the social sciences which too fre- 
quently have sought to contain all 
the subtle complexities of the human 
story within some simple equation of 
a statistical sort. Certainly, the novel 
has gained its present position in 
large part as a result of the unavail- 
ability of modern poetry, whose order 
of reference has frequently belonged 
not so much within the public world 
accessible to the lay reader as within 
the private world of the poet's sensi 
bility. 

However we explain the novel's 
ascendancy, we are confronted by 
the fact of its commanding position 
in contemporary culture. Its masters 

Joyce, Proust, Kafka, “Thomas 
Mann, Gide, and Faulkner 


created a modern scripture, and thei 


have 
books have become a major source 
of insight into the human condition 


in our time. 
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THE DIMENSION OF TRAGEDY 

We have been given in our time a 
kind of novel that has not merely 
sought through endless enumeration 
of social and political detail to re- 
produce the modern holocaust, but 
has sought to give it the dimension 
of tragedy. Its subject has been the 
characteristic modern subject—‘“The 
Human Predicament.” And instead 
of being a journalist’s report on so- 
cial and political dislocation it has 
been, as one English critic has said, 
“a continual rubbing of salt in the 
wound.” Whether we begin with 
Joyce or Lawrence or Kafka or Faulk- 
ner or Graham Greene, we come 
upon writers have neither 
evaded the stricken weathers of our 
time as men, nor sought to live as 
artists at any comfortable remove 
from them. And although the route 
into hope and health which they 
have recommended may not always 
have been the right one, they have as 
a rule had the great thing—which 
the Spanish philosopher Don Miguel 
de Unamuno called “the tragic sense 
of life.” So their books, instead of 
proffering some easy escape from the 
modern Inferno, force us deeper into 
it, asking us, in T. S. Eliot’s lines, to 


who 


Descend lower, descend only 
Into the world of perpetual soli- 
tude. — 

Internal darkness, deprivation 
And destitution of all property, 
Desiccation of the world of sense, 
Evacuation of the world of fancy, 
Inoperancy of the world of spirit; 
This is the one way, and the other 
Is the same....? 


We are asked, in other words, to 
undertake a journey through the 
City of our blighted souls, and, as 
the novelist leads us over and about 
the strange and unfamiliar terrain, 
one often feels that he would have 





1 T. S. Eliot, “Burnt Norton,” Four Quar- 
tets 


us exclaim with Marlowe's Mephi- 
stopheles: “Why this is hell, nor am 
I out of it!” But to peer down into 
the deep places of the soul is to be 
seized with vertigo and terror, for 


O the mind, mind has mountain 
cliffs of fall 

Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed 
Hold them cheap 

May who ne’er hung there. Nor 
does long our small 

Durance deal with that steep or 
aeep....% 


5; 


And thus it is, as one commentator 
said not long ago in a Third Pro. 
gram lecture on the B.B.C., that “the 
tale of terror has proliferated in every 
direction,” whether it be sexual as in 
William Faulkner's Sanctuary, or 
political as is George Orwell's 1984, 
or religious as in Graham Greene's 
Brighton Rock, or, on a lower level, 
clinical as in Charles Jackson’s night- 
mare of alcoholism, The Lost Week. 
end. And always the stage upon 
which these dramas of perdition take 
place is a map of the modern psyche. 


IN SEARCH OF THE MYSTERY OF BEING 
The theatre of our most pene. 
trating novelists is, however, neither 
social nor psychological: we should 
perhaps call it, rather, metaphysical, 
for their characters are, as a rule, 
homeless derelicts in search of self- 
definition and the mystery of Being. 
And it is in the novels of Franz 
Kafka (who, it has often been said, 
bears much the same relation to our 
age that Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe bore to theirs) that we get 
the most archetypal presentation of 
the contemporary hero. What is per- 
haps first to be remarked upon is 
the atmosphere of isolation that 
pervades his books, enveloping and 
conditioning the destiny of his hero, 
who holds no definite position in the 


2 Gerard Manley Hopkins, “Poems "85-'87" 
(no. 41), Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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world and whose name consists of 
only one letter. At the center of his 
novels there is always the single in- 
dividual, the lonely and uprooted 
“isglato,’ for whom there is no fixed 
abode and who, in becoming a kind 
of clown, grows “more conscious of 
his center, of his distance from God, 
of the mechanical awkwardness of 
his gestures, of the dizzying somer- 
saults his spirit performs before the 
revolving universe and the eternal 
peace ol God.’ In The Castle, for 
example, K. arrives one night in the 
Village, to which he believes himself 
to have been called to practice the 
profession of Land Surveyor. But he 
discovers after his arrival that there 
is no prepared place for him and 
that, since the life of the Village is 
controlled by the Castle which is 
situated on a hill above the little 
hamlet, in order to remain there he 
must secure a special dispensation 
from the Castle officials. The novel 
becomes, then, the story of his prog- 
ress towards this end which will be 
his salvation. But the “progress” is 
precisely the thing that remains 
always in question and that is the 
chief problem. K.’s goal is clear: it is 
acceptance. And we do not doubt 
the reality of a road that leads to this 
goal. But how to discover this road 
and, in the absence of any clearly 
defined signs, how to remain on it 
once it is discovered—these are the 
chief problems. K. has no good 
guide, such as Dante had in Virgil, 
and so he must discover everything 
for himself. All the accumulated lore 
of the folk and even his own intui- 
tions appear to be unreliable. He is 
the prototype of the modern man, 
who, as W. H. Auden has well said, 
no longer being supported by a liv- 
ing and vital tradition, must “do 
deliberately for himself what in pre- 
vious ages had been done for him by 
family, custom, Church, and State— 
namely, the choice of the principles 
and presuppositions in terms of 
which he can make sense of his expe 
rience.” Of course, K. never really 
gets anywhere: he never succeeds in 
getting from the Castle, that is, an 
unequivocal declaration of his right 
to remain in the Village. But, para- 
doxically, this is his triumph, his as- 
surance that he is on the right road, 
for were he to become convinced of 
having achieved some simple modus 
vivendi between himself and the 


$Wallace Fowlie, Rimbaud, p. 111. 
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Castle, we should know that he had 
failed. He must, that is, as St. Augus- 
tine advised, delight to find God in 
failing to find Him, since, as Mr. 
Auden said not very long ago on the 
occasion of a laymen’s Sunday serv- 
ice in a New York Episcopal church, 
though “our dominant experience 
[today] is of God’s absence, of his 
distance for our time, the dis- 
tance of God may be something He 
wishes us to learn.” 

“The distance of God”—this 
might, indeed, be regarded as a major 
lesson of many of the great novels of 
our time, of Mauriac’s Woman of the 
Pharisees, of Djuna Barnes’ Night- 
wood, of Faulkner’s Light in August, 
and of Robert Penn Warren’s World 
Enough and Time. So it is no won- 
der, then, that the modern novelist 
has made us familiar with Hell— 
which is but the moment in which 
man, in the arrest of his melancholy, 
makes the discovery that he is some- 
thing less than what he should be. 
And, of course, the site on which 
this discovery is made is the modern 
world itself, of whose shabby squalor 
and sordid seediness novelists like 
Graham Greene and Jean-Paul Sartre 
appear very much desirous of con- 
vincing us. 


RESURRECTION THROUGH TERROR 

Now the Christian reader has 
often objected to this second kind 
of novel, which might be called the 
existentialist or metaphysical novel, 


complaining that it is too negative in 
tone, that its excitation of terror is 
too radical, and sometimes, indeed, 
making the mistake of supposing that 
the sordid and infernal realities upon 
which the modern novelist has fo 
cused are simply analogues of his 
own spiritual condition, completely 
forgetting that more often than not 
the shape of his imagination has been 
a reflection of the tragically dis- 
ordered world in which he has lived. 
But, most importantly, what we 
should keep in mind is that the mod- 
ern novel, even in its most negative 
phases, need not be utterly spend- 
thrift of hope and health. For, as men 
so utterly different from each other 
as Aristotle and Jeremiah knew, the 
human heart may on occasion be 
resurrected through terror. And that 
is the noble aim which the artist of 
our day has often had in view. This 
is doubtless the explanation of the 
radically subversive quality in such 
modern books as Graham Greene's, 
It’s a Battlefield, William Faulkner's 
long story, The Bear, Robert Penn 
Warren’s, All the King’s Men, Lionel 
Trilling’s, The Middle of the Jour- 
ney, and Jean-Paul Sartre’s trilogy, 
Les Chemins de la Liberté (“The 
Roads to Freedom”). The writer has 
wanted, if I may paraphrase a line 
from Faulkner’s Nobel Prize Award 
speech, to make our griefs grieve on 
universal bones, and to leave us with 
scars, since to be unscarred amidst 
the wreckage and catastrophe of our 
































“How can | get you by on half-fare, when you keep reading that Niebuhr book?” 
Adapted from a famous New Yorker cartoon. 
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him endure and prevail. 





William Faulkner Declines to Accept the End of Man 


These well-remembered paragraphs by the great novelist were part of his accept- 
ance speech (Stockholm 1950) when he was awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature 


Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical fear so long sustained by now that we can even bear it. There 
are no longer problems of the spirit; there is only the question, When will | be blown up? Because of this, the young 
man or woman writing today has forgotten the problems of the human heart in conflict with itself which alone can make 
good writing because only that is worth writing about, worth the agony and the sweat. 


He must learn them again. He must teach himself that the basest of all things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself 
that, forget it forever, leaving no room in his workshop for anything but the old verities and truths of the heart, the 
old universal truths lacking which any story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and pity and pride and com- 
passion and sacrifice. Until he does so, he labors under a curse. He writes not of love but of lust, of defeats in 
which nobody loses anything of value, of victories without hope and, worst of all, without pity or compassion. His griefs 
grieve on no universal bones, leaving no scars. He writes not of the heart but of the glands. 


Until he relearns these things, he will write as though he stood among and watched the end of man. | decline to ac- 
cept the end of man. It is easy enough to say that man is immortal simply because he will endure; that when the last 
ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless rock hanging tideless in the last red and dying eve- 
ning, that even then there will still be one more sound: that of his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. | refuse to accept 
this. | believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures 
has an inexhaustible voice but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The 
poet's, the writer's, duty is to write about these things. It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by re- 
minding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the 
glory of his past. The poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man, it can be one of the props, the pillars to help 








time is to be less than human. “The 


abyss destroys; the abyss exalts; de 


scend that you may be saved. The 


enemy we conquer is the enemy we 
embrace and love.” “Then one fine 
day,’ says the American writer Henry 
Miller somewhere in his published 
correspondence, “we will burst the 
belt and we will be out—in a bright 
new realm, the unhistorical realm 
when art will have disappeared en 
tirely because life itself will have 
become an art.” And it is along the 
exposed and uncharted paths which 
lead to this “brave new world” that 
our great writers have sought to 
travel. They have sometimes stum- 
bled in the darkness and fallen on 
the devious terrain and suffered the 
hurts that pioneers of new ways of 
feeling and thinking must bear. And 
there are those—particularly the 
journalists who write for the literary 
supplements of the Sunday press— 
who, taking pride in their own ro- 
bust health, would not have us forget 
that Gide was a homosexual and a 
hypochondriac; that Proust spent 
most of his days in bed, writing in a 
soundproof room, unable to bear the 
slightest noise; that Kafka _ was, 
throughout his brief life, time and 
again desperately straitened by first 
one and then another internal crisis; 
that Virginia Woolf died a suicide. 
Sut, as Amos Wilder has so well re 
marked in another context upon sim 
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ilar instances presented by the mod- 
ern poet: 


Men cannot leave the charted seas 
of human experience and pioneer 
out into the blank spaces that lie 
before the race without erring. 
Driven to new explorations of the 
soul and the heart, these seers find 
in part and err in part. They take 
the greatest hazards a man of 
thought and imagination can take, 
the hazards of sanity, and they 
know the cost of those explora- 
tions of the inner world. No won- 
der their work sometimes bears the 
marks of duress and may even 
appear tortured and_ hysterical. 
We have heard similar accents 
from Jeremiah.‘ 


But however convinced we may be 
of our own soundness and health, we 


‘Amos N. Wilder, The Spiritual Aspects 
of the New Poetry, p. 12. 





should feel grave concern if the iso. 
lation and despair and disharmony 
with which the novelist has often 
been preoccupied in our time seem 
not to belong to the world in which 
we live. An English lady who writes 
as a poet and a critic remarked a 
few years ago of Kafka that she had 
always had the feeling “that he is, 
with enormous effort, getting from 
somewhere that I have never been, 
to somewhere else that I would not 
want to go to anyway.” And if that 
is our feeling about the modern nov- 
elist generally, if we do not feel Joyce 
and Lawrence, the early Hemingway 
and the Scott Fitzgerald of The Great 
Gatsby to be on the front line of con- 
temporary life, illuminating, each in 
his own violent way, our secret night- 
mares and our secret prayers and re- 
vealing the mysterious possibilities 
of selfhood, if we do not feel that in 
their books at certain points we are 
brought face to face with our own 
panic and distress and thereby given 
the relief of that kind of catharsis 
which makes unnecessary “the re- 
hearsed response’’—if, in short, these 
men and their peers do not seem to 
us to be probing the dislocations of 
the age to which history has com: 
mitted both them and_ ourselves, 
then we should begin to wonder how 
deeply we have lived in and compre 
hended the spiritual drama of our 
period. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Christian Understanding 


of Life’s Meaning 


WALDO BEACH 


THE QUESTION about finding life’s meaning is not 
alone a textbook matter, or only the topic of solemn 
sermons in chapel or of distinguished alumni in com- 
mencement addresses. It is the underlying question of 2 
am. bull-sessions, and of the decisions we make between 
the lines of our rat-racing days. Most bull-sessions get 
around sooner or later to the question: What is it all 
about, anyway? and What am I here for? Which is to say, 
nobody can avoid for long asking religious questions, in 
however G.I. and inelegant lingo. The sixty-four dollar 
religious question is not about the beliefs of differing 
denominations, or why should I be a Christian when 
other people are Buddhists. The first question is, /s there 
some inherent meaning in the universe which I can make 
out, in pursuit of which I can justify displacing this 
much air on this minor planet? 


THE ISSUE OF FAITH AND REASON 


Debate. about this underlying religious question often 
gets messed up in bull-sessions by a bad confusion about 
faihh and reason, when people set religious faith over 
against reason. Faith is taken to mean an irrational ac- 
ceptance of some body of dogma. It is thought of as 
requiring us to believe what we doubt is true, simply 
because we're told to by the Pope, or the Bible, or our 
parents. Reason is empirical, open-minded, basing tenta- 
tive conclusions on facts. Religious faith thus seems to 
belong to the credulity of childhood, and something to be 
put away when one becomes a man of critical reason. 
These definitions are misleading. 

The issue of faith and reason is more truly understood 
when we recognize the inevitability of faith in all of 
man’s efforts to find truth. The secular point-of-view, 
which speaks in the name of objectivity, facts and reason, 
partakes of the character of faith just as much as any 
historic religion does. For when anyone claims to look at 
truth objectively, he forgets that he is yet viewing the 
world from a certain standpoint, a standpoint of faith. 
The psychologist who announces that there’s no such 
thing as a soul because he’s never seen one is not demol- 
ishing some hoary religious faith by a clear fact: he ts 
simply making an observation from the point-of-view of 
a different faith, that only the visible is the real. The his- 
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torian who teaches history as being a meaningless jumble 
of events, “just one damn thing after another,” is himselt 
operating with a faith: a faith in the meaninglessness of 
history. Science is based on an enormous faith, a wallop- 
ing assumption, a faith in the intelligibility of the natural 
world. This faith the scientist brings to every laboratory 
experiment, and he holds it stubbornly, blindly, even in 
the face of facts that seem to defy his faith. 

For faith means a beginning-point of thinking, a cer- 
tainty not subject to proof by reference to another cer- 
tainty. Faith underlies reason. The role of reason is not 
to undercut our faiths, but to articulate our faiths, to 
communicate them, to make them intelligible and coher- 
ent. But we can never live without some sort of prime 
faith which lies at the root of our thinking. Which is 
another way of saying that man always has some kind of 
god, a center of value. 


GODS TRUE AND FALSE 


This primacy of faith must first be understood before 
we can say anything about what life means. We do not 
find life’s meaning just in life itself, just in life “as a 
whole.” We find it in some object within life, some single 
nexus of reality and value, belief in which illumines the 
manifold complexity of living, and reliance on which 
sustains our striving. In short, the question of finding 
life’s meaning is the question of deciding what is the true 
god of our life, the true object of faith. 

We would recognize that some candidates for the lord- 
ship of our universe are inadequate: the State, money, 
things, sex, power. A more impressive object of faith (or 
“religion”’) which pervades western democratic culture 
can be called “scientific humanism.” This faith is the real 
although not the official religion of the majority of college 
campuses in America. It is this faith which is propagated 
by thousands of missionaries, in the guise of professors, as 
the way of life which provides its true meaning and the 
way of salvation. Despite its horror of all dogmas and 
creeds, it has a creed of its own, which might run some- 
thing like this: 

“| believe in Mankind Almighty, remaker of earth if not of heaven, 
the goal of his own striving. | believe in the future perfect society on 
earth, conceived in the scientific revolution, suffered a cultural lag under 
religion and the church, and rose to full expression with John Dewey. | 
disbelieve in sin, Puritanism, the soul, immortality, and all absolutes. 
| believe that morals are relative to culture. | believe in scientific method, 


creative adjustment, social action, group dynamics, and committee meet- 
ings everlasting. Amen.” 
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It is important to ask how this “re- 
relation to the 
There are 


ligion” stands in 
Christian faith. 


merits to this answer. Its vigorous 


obvious 


social consciousness is often a judg- 
ment upon the complacency and con 
servatism of most practicing Chris- 
tians in the church. But for the most 
part it turns out to be a sad sack of 
a faith when one looks at its undet 
lying assumptions. 

When judged by the standard of 
the Christian faith, scientific hu- 
manism is found wanting at many 
it is based on 
history: the 
view that things are getting bette 


>? 


points. For one thing 
the Progress View of 


and better morally and spiritually. 
This faith has been knocked into a 
cocked hat by the events of our cen- 
tury. Yet scientific humanism holds 
on to the belief in progress, for if its 
hope is taken away it falls into despair. It cannot fathom 
another dimension of faith, characteristic of Christianity, 
which goes beyond progress or tragedy. 

For another thing, scientific humanism trusts the edu- 
cation of the mind as the sure cure for social ills, and 
overlooks the fact that men are run much more by their 
wills than by their reasons. Education, information, these 
can be employed as easily for demonic as for good ends. 
Scientific knowledge cannot assure its own right use 


(Exhibit A: the atomic bomb). 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF LIFE’S MEANING 


The Hebrew-Christian faith gives a much more pro 
found answer to the question of the meaning of life. The 
highest common denominator of all its various historic 
forms and expressions might be stated thus: 


The final object of faith, the source and goal of life, is a transcendent 
personal force, God, who is intelligent, purposive, and sovereign. He is 
the Creator, Judge, and Redeemer of human life. The operation of his 
will works through the natural laws of life, rather than against them 
This is then a supernatural, not an anti-natural Reality. 


Man can best be understood as a creature of God, a curious, restless 
compound of flesh and spirit, an animal and more than an animal, since 
his animality is shot through with a felt sense of responsibility, a per- 
petual summons from beyond himself. Man’s most precious part is his 
“soul,” his psyche, his free and responsible will. 


Man is created for life in community. There is a God-implanted struc- 
ture of moral law in human affairs, which is the law of love, relative in 
its application and yet absolute in its form, a law which requires that 
we seek the well-being of others, that we treat the personality of others 
as ends, and not as means to the end of our own ego. Morality is not a 
matter of subjective preferences. The will of God for man—to do justly, 
to love mercy, to walk humbly—is an absolute requirement. Moral de- 
cision is of crucial significance. There are sanctions of the moral law 
which cannot ultimately be ducked. If an individual or a culture per- 
sistently violates these laws of life, God's judgment brings psychological 
disintegration within, and the outer conflict of war. Obedience to this 
moral law brings inner integration and outer community. Here is the 
moral equivalent of a doctrine of heaven and hell, which for the Chris- 
tian are realities, though they may not be destinations in space and time. 


MERIT OF MALADJUSTMENT 

Taken in the large, human life is a fairly constant 
admixture of good and evil throughout history. 
he sees man’s persistent tendency to self-will, which cor- 


sJecause 
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rupts even’ his highest achievements, 
the Christian is more realistic than 
to expect an ideal society to be 
achieved on earth. To go on the basis 
of recognizing the continued balance 
of good and evil in history does not 
lead to despair, a folding of the 
hands, any more than it leads to uto. 
pian expectations. For what bends 
the bow of moral effort for the Chris. 
tian is not the tension between 
present possibility and a future hope, 
horizontally, along the line of time. 
What bends his bow is another kind 
of tension entirely, a vertical one, a 
tension between what God requires 
of him and what his society or his 
natural inclination expects. His first 
question is not: What can we hope 
for? His first question is: What is re. 
quired of me by the law of love? In. 
tegrity to the will of God, as he 
interprets it, is what he seeks above all, never mind the 
election returns. This enables him to do battle for social 
justice, while he yet remains relatively nonchalant about 
the victory or defeat of his efforts in time. He finds mean. 
ing and worth in living to the extent that he obeys the 
will of God. | 

It ought to be pointed out, incidentally, that it is false 
to speak of the Christian ideal as “adjustment to environ- 
ment.” If tensionless adjustment is the Christian ideal, 
Elsie Borden, the contented cow, would be the perfect 
Christian saint. It is the role of Christianity to maladjust 
people to their environment, by “adjusting” them to the 
will of God, which runs counter to the value-standards of 
most of our environment. The symbol of the Christian 
faith is a cross, not a milk-shake. 

When it comes to moral standards and values, the 
Christian ethic is not greatly different from that of 
scientific humanism, whose implicit ethical standards are 
inherited from Christianity. What distinguishes the hu- 
manist from the Christian here is not how they vote on 
some particular social issue, but as to the ground and sanc- 
tion of their moral position. ‘The humanist believes that 
morality is enough. The theist believes that morality is not 
enough. We are not “saved” by our own moral striving. 
Che trouble with trying to make a religion out of a code 
of ethics is that a code of ethics in itself lacks the com- 
pelling dynamic which can command the springs of 
action in the inward will of man. 

The humanistic view of life assumes that to know the 
good is automatic ally to do the good. To this the Hebrew- 
Christian faith says, No. The perennial moral dilemma 
but do the bad thing, 
nevertheless. Precisely here religion becomes necessary 


of life is that we “know better” 


for morality, to provide the dynamic as well as the sanc- 
tion for the moral life. The fundamental need is not that 
of providing mental illumination. The fundamental need 
is the right orientation of the will. This requires the dis- 
cipline of worship, which speaks primarily to the will 
and empowers the self to live more nearly as it should. 
In the worship of God, and in the kind of ethical 


action that is both inspired and corrected by such wor- 


ship, the Christian finds the point of his living. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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A Worship Service— 


“WERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY CRUCIFIED MY LORD?” 


Lo, the Wise One, my Servant, shall be lifted up; 
He shall be honored and greatly exalted. 
For as much as many were dismayed at him, 
For his face was marred more than any other, 
And his visage than the children of men, 
So shall mighty ones be startled at him; 
Kings shall be silent before him. 
For what had not been told them they shall see, 
For what they had not heard they shall understand.” 


Much that goes on in individual and group life today would be changed 
if mankind, in particular Christians, were able to stand with the others 
at the foot of the cross of Jesus and to look upon his death. The dimen- 
sions of an event so profound are too great for us. We cannot know why, 
in the economy of moral values, the Lord of life must die. We can barely 
comprehend the logic of a love so translated. We know now that a 
cross which seemed complete defeat has illumined all of history because 
it was the triumph of one who gave all that he had of himself in obedi- 
ence to the highest he knew—God. Such a triumph was possible only in 
the hour of defeat because in that hour all to which he had given him- 
self became incandescently clear for all time. 


Could a prophet of God who had spent the night with Zaccheus, a 
money lender, hope to live his normal span? Could one who had supped 
with publicans and sinners, even a man like Matthew, count on oblivion? 
Could a conversation like that at Jacob’s Well be overlooked by the 
righteous? What of the waste of precious ointment, of the attitude of 
listening to people who were not of the house of Judah, of healing and 
feeding and comforting in the name of the Lord of Israel, when those 
healed and fed and comforted were not to the manor born? Often they 
were not even grateful and certainly not keepers of the law! There is 
some eternal and irrevocable connection between the cross of Jesus as 
an ultimate and decisive religious event and the simple historical human- 
ity in whose brotherhood Jesus found so much meaning that he became 
the Christ of all men. Whatever else the meaning of the Christian cross, 
it is the gateway for all who would follow Jesus or have freedom in his 
nome. Howard Thurman says that no honest seeker after truth fails to 
meet Jesus somewhere on the way. He might have added, And who will 
not finally meet him at Golgotha. 


The cross of Christ is an event that has made history, that has drawn 
men of all races and nations to it, but it still stands today an endless 
revelation of the worth of men, of the meaning of community and of the 
presence of God. Yet most of us try to live the Christian life without 
standing by while Jesus is crucified. When one hears Christians refer to 
“these niggers” or indicate that Negroes are better off ignorant or poor 
or in ghettos, one knows that they little understand the logic of Jesus’ 
life and death. When men are heard to deplore immigration to America 
for children who are passing their youth in camps for displaced persons 
in Europe, one knows that those men were not there when Jesus died, 
and have little interest in why he died. When we hear that North Amer- 
icans Indians, or migrant workers, or coal miners, or sharecroppers, or 


Sources OF QuotEep Matter: (1.) Isaiah 53: 
13-15, from Torrey’s Metrical Translation 
of the Songs (Fleming Revell; out of 
print), (2.) Edward Carpenter: Towards 
Democracy (Doubleday and Company). 
By permission of the copyright owners 
3.) Edwin Arlington Robinson: “Calvary” 
in The Children of the Night. By per- 
mission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers. (4.) Luke 29: 47-49, MT. 


THIS SERVICE, by Winnifred Wygal, is 
from her fine book, Reflections of the 
Spirit and is reprinted here by permission 
of the author and The Woman's Press, 
publishers 
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youths in reform schools and prisons, or urchins of the slums, are hope- 
less and hateful, we know that not enough Americans were there when 
they crucified our Lord. Thus every denial anywhere in the world of 
mutuality, of equality, of freedom, is the assumption of the role of the 
Roman centurion whose job it was to drive the nails. 


“Who are you who go about to save them that are lost? 

Are you saved yourself? 

Do you not know that who would save his life must lose it? 

Are you then one of the ‘lost’? 

Be sure, very sure, that each one of these can teach you as much as, 
probably more than, you can teach them. 

Have you then sat humbly at their feet, and waited on their lips, that 
they should be the first to speak—and been reverent before these 
children—whom you so little understand? 

Have you dropped into the bottomless pit between yourself and them 
all hallucinations of superiority, all flatulence of knowledge, every 
shred of abhorrence and loathing? 

Is it equal, is it free as the wind between you? 

Could you be happy receiving favors from one of the most despised of 
these? 

Could you yourself be one of the lost? 

Arise then and become a saviour.”’* 


“Friendliness and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We jibed him as he went, with houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 

But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings and we have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love's courage to be strong! 
Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross?”* 


“When the army captain saw what happened, he glorified God, saying, 
‘This man was really innocent.’ And when all the crowds who had col- 
lected for the sight saw what had happened they turned away beating 
their breasts. As for his acquaintances, they were all standing at a dis- 


tance to look on, with the women who had accompanied him from 
Galilee.” 


O GOD, OUR FATHER, as we try to stand where we can see the Cross 
of Jesus and his death at Golgotha, we ask to see as much of its mean- 
ing as our feeble spirits can grasp. May we see how we ourselves crucify 
Jesus. May we see that we, too, plunge a spear in his side and cast lots 
for his clothing. Help us to see in each one of these Thy children, of 
whatever race or creed or nation or economic background, Jesus himself, 
and save us from so missing what he taught and what he lived for, as to 


cast scorn or even the most subtle condescension upon any one of them. 
Amen. 
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CLUES IN BOOKS 


Books recording the religious experience of others may provide the clues which 
will help you find wholeness and meaning in life. The two books reviewed here 
might be the first and second books one would read. Additional books, ar- 
ranged progressively from easy to very difficult, are given on the next page. 


1. 


LIFE’'S MEANING: THE WHY AND 
HOW OF CHRISTIAN LIVING, 
Henry P. Van Dusen. A Haddam 


House Book, Association Press. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.75. 


For many years one of the most popu- 
lar and useful books for students was 
Dr. Van Dusen’s In Quest of Life's 
Meaning, written after two years given 
student YMCAs and 
YWCAs throughout the nation. Although 
the book had been out of print for a 


to visits with 


decade, requests for it continued. Had- 
dam House prevailed upon Dr. Van 
Dusen to rewrite the original book, and 
to add to it material drawn from the 
rich experience of recent years. 

Dr. Van Dusen is a lifetime friend of 
the Student YMCA and YWCA. He was 
active in the Christian Association as an 
undergraduate at Princeton University 
and as a student at Union Theological 
He was a member of the Na 
tional Student Committee of the YMCA 
1946 and its chairman 


seminary 


Irom 1924 to 
from 1940 to 1946. He is now a membe1 
of the advisory council of the National 
Student Council of the YMCA. He is an 
outstanding churchman in his own de 
(Presbyterian) and in the 
National and World Councils of 
Churches. He joined the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary in 1926 and is 


nomination 


now its president. 

Many books are written by theologians 
[his book is designed 
to help students and other young people 


for theologians. 


begin their quest for mature Christian 
faith. It is excellent for a student to 
read as his first full-length book in the 
field of religion. The following excerpts 
are given to indicate the scope and qual 
ity of the book and to whet the appe- 
tite for reading all of it 


Chapter One: Why Religion? “One aim 
is to understand life and answer some 
of the questions it thrusts up to us. As 
suming nothing beyond our own honesty 
and the desire within us to find fuller 
life, we shall seek to discover its true 
meaning for ourselves. . . . We discover 
within us two great and ineradicable 
first, the yearning of our 
minds for some explanation of the uni- 
verse and of our life in it . second, 
the craving of the whole life for comple 
Religion is the reaching out of 
one’s whole being—mind, body, spirit, 
intentions, affections, will— 


desires 


110M... - 


emotions 
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for completion, for inner unity, for true 
relation with those about us, for right 
relation to the universe in which we 
live. Religion is life, a certain kind of 
life, life as it should and could be, a life 
of harmony within and true adjustment 


without—life, therefore, in harmony 
with the life of God himself.” 


Chapter Two: The Condition of the 
Quest. “What, then, are the conditions 
for the discovery of the truth about 
life, for the discovery of God and the 
entrance into intimate fellowship with 
him? ... (1) knowledge and equipment 
adequate to the task (2) the recog 
nition that truth is not the discovery of 
the mind alone, but of the whole per- 
sonality (3) truth reveals itself one 
step at a time, and the second step sel- 
dom appears until the first has been 
taken . . . (4) the condition of moral 
earnestness . . . and (5) moral honesty 
—the willingness to remold your life in 
accordance with the truth discovered.” 


Chapter Three: The Author of Life— 
God. “Where, then, do we find God? .. . 
in the primordial, underlying and un- 
changing laws or principles which make 
a universe possible. God is their 
Author and Sustainer. .We find evi- 
dence of God in that force or drive 
which appears to be pushing or pulling 
creation toward ever higher and 
more significant types of reality. ... But 
we find God most clearly and most sig- 
nificantly (in) Jesus Christ.” 


Chapiter Four: The Master of Life— 
Jesus (The Meaning of Jesus) ‘““May be 
found mainly at three points—in the 


convictions of his mind, in the drama 
of his life, in the central temper of his 
spirit.” 


Chapter Five: Why the Church? “Five 
distinctive functions for the life of man. 
kind, the Christian Church has per- 
formed: custodian of funded values of 
the past focal unity for corporate 
lite . . . seedpot of the most fecund, most 
creative, most radical forces in the life 
of the time . . . spiritual confidant and 
sustainer and friend of uncounted hosts 
of ordinary folk . . . a foretaste of the 
Ultimate Goal of the human pilgrimage.” 


Chapter Six—Obstacles to Belief— 
Evil. “There must be the possibility of 
evil, if there is to be the possibility of 
good .. . most, but not all, of the suffer. 
ing of life is due to man’s failure some. 
where .. . out of the heart of evil itself 
great good may and often does come.” 


Chapter Seven—The Starting Point— 


Moral Earnestness. “There can be no 


such thing as moral neutrality . . . we 
were made to be partisans—partisans of 
the weak against the strong... partisans 


in the eternal moral struggle, partisans 
ot God.” 


Chapter Eight—Power for Life—Fel- 
lowship With God. “When a man comes 
face to face with Christ... the experi- 
ence purifies and elevates his own ideal 
for himself—his vision of what God ex- 
pects him to be .. . it intensifies his 
realization of how far short he is fall- 
ing of what he might be . . . it creates 
in him a great passion to bridge the 
gap. 


Chapter Nine—Power for Life—Wor- 
ship. “Prayer is .. . elevation . . . illumi- 
nation energization interces- 
sion . . . cooperation. . . . Prayer should 
(bring) vision self-understanding 
... purification .. . faith . . . resolution 
. +» power.” 


Chapter Ten—Power for Life—Serv- 
tice. “In life’s struggle, our powers are 
linked with the limitless resources of 
the living God.” 


Chapter Eleven—The Christian Move- 
ment in Today's World. “The Christian 
Movement, with all its weakness and 
pettiness, its failures and follies and in- 
fidelities, is the bearer of the Ultimate 
Power of the universe.” 


Chapte) Twelve—Eternal Life. ‘“Eter- 
nal life has no concern with time of life, 
but with quality of living. . . . So live, 
as to live for eternity.” 

—FERN BABCOCK 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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GUIDE TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
William A. Spurrier. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1952. $2.50. 


Sooner or later you as a college stu- 
dent will want a book that explains with 
competence the central doctrines that 
Christians have believed for centuries. 
if you ask your professor of religion, or 
the advisor to the “Y” group on the 
campus, he may refer you to his old text- 
jook on Christian apologetics—you've 
gen books like it before. It was prob- 
ably copyrighted in 1905, and inspired 
the generations of students up to about 
1925 Or maybe he lends you his copy of 
Niebuhr’s Nature and Destiny of Man. 
I's a good book (understatement of the 
month) but long and confusing, and you 
wish you had a book to explain the 
book; and you're right back where you 
started. You'd like a good book that ex- 
plains with competence the Christian 
doctrines that Dr. Niebuhr 
about. 


is writing 
You've read Jack Finegan’s Youth 
{sks about Religion, and now you want 
4 book that deals with the intellectual 
side of religion at a higher level of in- 
tensity. If you wander into a bookstore 
you probably won't find one of the best 
books of an introductory nature, Chrts 
tian Belief, by Alec R. Vidler (English 
books don’t have wide circulation in the 
USA); but you will find other books 
that talk about Christianity. Which one 
to choose? Different people would rec- 
ommend correspondingly different books, 
each according to his particular predis- 
position or bias. Somebody will raise 
objections to any book you choose. “No- 
body, but nobody” has written a book on 
Christian theology that will please every- 
one. But the chances are you will like 
William Spurrier’s Guide to the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


If I were simply to condense here the 


»—_ 


More Books on 


The Christian Faith 


Arranged by number, from 


easy-to-read to very difficult 
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statements the author makes about the 
doctrines he discusses; you would not be 
certain just how his book differs from 
one of the historic creeds of the church, 
or any other book that starts to explain 
these vital documents. (“Vital” would 
mean for Spurrier “living’’; for he is not 
interested primarily in the fossils of faith; 
and that is why the book is oriented in 
doctrinal topics rather than in some his- 
toric creed.) The content of Guide to 
the Christian Faith 1 shall leave to each 
reader's pleasure of discovery; but the 
author’s approach is worth indicating to 
college readers; for as a college teacher 
and chaplain he understands the tenor 
of our student minds so that he speaks 
to us, not as a stranger, but as a fellow 
spirit. 

There is no doubt that even the most 
cynical of our generation will be chal- 
lenged by the frank statement of difficul- 
ties that Spurrier gives. Truly, he out- 
Herods Herod: “. . . implications of the 
Cross without the Resurrection . . . are 
so grim that few people have dared to 
face up to them.” The author faces 
squarely the difficulties presented by a 
faith that is “foolishness to the Greeks” 
(we are Greeks, for we live in an era in 
which the power of rational thought to 
probe man’s destiny has been exalted, 
even as this was the outstanding feature 
of Greek philosophical method). 

Spurrier is unwilling to answer ques- 
tions that have been answered glibly in 
the past (such as concerning the char- 
acter of Heaven and Hell), but he never 
refuses an answer without explaining his 
difficulty in the matter. 

He is concerned that we understand 
the process of the development of a doc- 
trine. Each doctrine “is a product of ex- 
perience, interpretation, faith and rea- 
son.” All the doctrines need to be under- 
stood in relation to one another; they 
have an organic unity. But Spurrier’s 
book is so arranged that one topic can 
be handled at a time, and so the book 


1949. 
Press, 1936. 
Press, 1951. 
1948. 


Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 


1951. 





will lend itself excellently to group study 
or to something of a ready reference on 
the various doctrines. (It is just the 
thing to take with you during the sum- 
mer vacation, and in that relaxed atmos- 
phere to gain a new perspective on Chris 
tian faith.) 

Yet the book, as it deals with the spe- 
cific doctrines that have to do with the 
areas of religious knowledge—the situa- 
tion of man, God's reality and manifesta- 
tion, the process of salvation or the meet- 
ing of God and man—moves with an in- 
ner reason, so that the topic of salvation, 
with its subdivisions of conversion, justi- 
fication, and sanctification, is a logical 
summary of all that goes before in the 
volume book. That the book ends so 
briefly and abruptly at this point will 
make you want to follow the lead :given 
by the appendix and bibliography, to 
read on in other sources. 

The “scholarly apparatus’’—footnotes, 
historical references, and bibliography— 
are at a minimum in this book. For 
some this is an advantage—the book is 
more readable for them—but for those 
who are looking for a springboard to a 
greater understanding of the fascinating 
depths of Christian theology, the all-too- 
brief annotated bibliography does not 
serve the purpose well enough. This 
author does not tell you where to turn, 
to discover more about the Christian 
faith. This creates no problem where his 
book is used in connection with a basic 
course in Christian thought; there the 
professor can give you a list of further 
readings. But the independent reader 
should get a copy of a book like Whale’s 
Christian Doctrine, or Aulen’s Christus 
Victor, (recommended in the bibliog- 
raphy), if he wants a further entree into 
the problems of the faith. You'll want to 
read other books anyhow if the book 
fulfils its intent as an “Introduction to 
Christian Doctrine.” 


—W. L. YOLTON 
Union Theological Seminary 


YOUTH ASKS ABOUT RELIGION. Jack Finegan. Association Press, 
4. CHRISTIANITY—AND OUR WORLD. John C. Bennett. Association 
5. REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE. Bernhard W. Anderson. Association 
6. GOD WAS IN CHRIST. Donald M. Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
7. THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER. Henry P. Van Dusen, editor. Charles 
8. VITALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. George F. Thomas, 


editor. Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
9. CHRIST AND CULTURE. H. Richard Niebuhr. Harper and Brothers, 


10. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, VOLUME I. Paul Tillich. University of 


Chicago Press, 1951. 
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University of Nebraska Caravaners: (From left) Thelma Funayama, Hawaii; 
Olha Dibert, Ukraine; Leshan Desta, Ethiopia; Julia Ruiz, Panama 


Nebraska Meets 
Its Foreign Students 


Wherever the International Cara 


van went, the foreign students were 
greeted with warmth and good will. 
Housewives, farmers, business men 
showed them their homes and ranches, 


fed them southern-fried chicken, taught 
them their own style of square-dancing. 
When eoodbyes were said, friendships 
had been made” 


lished the 


so said a report pub 
by the Ne 


spring ol 1950 


braska Wesleyan International Rela- 
tions Club, Lincoln, Nebraska. These 
reports have been sent to colleges and 
IRC Clubs of the United States, Can 
ida ind Europe 

How did The International Caravan 
come into being? Like most worthwhile 
plans, it evolved. First, International 


seminars were organized in response to 
many requests from nearby groups for 
The 
gave rise to a 
more Nebraskans 
acquainted with 


foreign students to speak to them 


success of this project 


State-wide tour, to give 


a chance to become 
peopl of other nations 
The 


eled 1,250 miles in a six-day tour of Ne 


first International Caravan tray 


braska and its members spoke 
The 


van contacted 3,800 people in a ten-day 


to 2,300 


people in 15 programs 1951 Cara 


tour 


[his spring two tours, with the co 
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operation of Hastings College IRC, will 
travel in Nebraska, lowa and Minnesota. 
Ihe foreign students at the University 
of Nebraska have assisted throughout this 
year in Seminar programs on campus. 

\ caravan group is composed of: four 
American student 
who acts as moderator or discussion lead 


foreign students, an 
er, an American student to keep a log of 
all that happens and take pictures for 
publicity use; a faculty sponsor; several 
American students who are learning 
how the Caravan operates so that they 
may assume responsibility in the future. 
the 
interest, character and personality. They 


must be 


Students are selected on basis of 


internationally minded and have 


a spirit of international brotherhood. 


The Caravan speaks to high school 
audiences, church groups, and local civic 
organizations. Most groups react very 


favorably when they receive a letter sug 


gesting arrangements be made for a 
program. 
Ihe Caravan’s keynote is an_ infor- 


mality which gives tree reign to the inte 
national sense of humor. In a typical 
program, the foreign students and mod- 
a table in the front 
The moderator 


erator are seated at 
of the 


scribes the 


room. briefly de- 


nature and purpose of the 
Caravan. He 


introduces the foreign stu- 


dents, questioning them informally. 
When did you come to the U. 8.2 What 
is the educational system like in your 


country? What religions do your people 


@ 
ad 
ulty with 
a fellow 
go about getting a date in your country? 
We have found it best to begin with 
such 


hold? Did you have any diffi 


, 


American slang? How would 


personal questions, before we 
plunge into the geography and politics 


of a country. There are no 


speeches”: 
questions and answers must come spon- 
taneously with only the general subject 
matter known in advance. 

Special cultural features may be jp. 
cluded, such as native dances or music. 
presentation of a Hawaiian lei, demon. 
stration of the traditional kiss, and other 
special folk customs. A wall map, and a 
blackboard for a demonstration of native 
languages, help create interest. After the 
foreign students have spoken, and ques. 
from the audience have 
the 


concluding statement. 


tions been an- 


swered, moderator makes a 


brief 

What about finances? The Wesleyan 
IRC sponsors a box social each year to 
raise funds on which to start. The com. 
munity hosts are asked to provide meals 
and rooms and travel expenses. The lat- 
ter is taken care of in the schools by a 
rate of Sio or $15 and by a free-will 
offering in the churches. Sometimes the 
college or an interested organization or 
individual makes a contribution. 

We that a Caravan is but a 
small voice in the tumult of world affairs: 
but a network of student Caravans 
around the globe would create bonds of 


belie ve 


genuine friendship and be a tremendous 


force for world unity. 


—Patr PANGBORN, U. of Neb., Lincoln 


The club invites correspondence 
from anyone seeking more details 
about the International Caravan. 
Write to: International Relations 
Club, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Lincoln, Neb. 


Work With the 
Mentally III 


University of students are 
given the opportunity to volunteer for 
work in a state hospital on Saturday 
afternoons throughout the school year. 
Initiated three years ago, this project 
has proven its value and is now one of 
several plans for citizenship participa 
tion sponsored by the campus YMCA 
and YWCA. 

The policy of the group is guided by 
an Advisory Committee which includes 
faculty members, students, and a repre 
sentative from the cooperating hospital. 


Missouri 


Selection of students is weighted toward 
those in senior year, and toward majors 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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9 journalism, law and fields other than 


ial work. Another criterion for ac 
eptanc experience in group work. 

The first meeting of a new group is 
ven to organization, assignment of stu 
" nts to their tasks, and listening to an 


entation lecture in which the history 


f society's attitude toward the mentally 
| js traced and the great movements in 
\merica for helping the mentally ill are 
eviewed. A resumé is given of the types 
treatment used in psychiatric hos 
pitals, with some perspective on the role 
the student's work will play in this. Stress 
; laid on the importance of interper- 
onal experiences and attitudes in treat- 
nent. All in all, an attempt is made to 
simulate the student’s interest in the 
project as a responsible person making 
,contribution to one of mankind’s more 
seTIOUS problems. 

At the state hospital, personnel in 
harge of the occupational and recrea- 
tional-therapy programs take charge of 
the group’s activities. The volunteers 
spend their first hour with groups in o¢ 
cupational or recreational therapy. Then 
they assemble with the clinical director 
for a discussion. A presentation of a 
ase history usually follows, with an ex 
planation of the meaning of symptoms 
und behavior, prognosis, and type of 
treatment. The students ask questions, 
comment on any observations of their 
wn, and bring up problems encountered 
in their contacts with patients. 

State hospital officials have said that 





measurably  in- 
creased the effectiveness of the rehabili- 
tation program. For the students, the op 


the volunteers have 


portunity for social growth has been val- 
uable and their participation has been 
a satisfying experience. Several of our 
students have decided on occupational 
or recreational therapy as a career. 

\lso, the project has had a stimulating 
effect on the community. Several volun 
teer groups have been formed and have 
expanded as the work of this group of 
college known 
through newspaper articles and in other 
ways. 


students has become 


From an article by James 
Haddock, M.D., in the Octo- 
ber 1951 Mental Hygiene, a 
publication of the National 
\ssociation for Mental Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 


York 19, N. Y. 


Japanese Students 
Start WSSF Fund 
Tokyo, Japan 


ON NOVEMBER 26, 1951 in the na- 
tional YMCA lobby in Tokyo, under 
the chairmanship of a nationally known 
doctor and advisor to the ministry of 
welfare, Dr. Sadam Watanabe, student 
representatives from 24 different uni 
versities met and enthusiastically ac 
cepted their part in a ten million yen 
drive for WSSF within Japan (see pic 


They plan to raise ten million yen for WSSF 
(Dean Leeper, wearing long necktie, in rear) 
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ture). Medical schools, technical schools, 


large universities, small colleges—all 
kind were represented, including a Bud 
dhist college which pledged support of 
other Buddhist groups. The next day, 


students from the Shinto’ university 
called at our office to get some of the 
10-yen and 100-yen tickets the students 
will sell to raise money. I am confident 
this will spread throughout Japan. 

The actual amount of money we will 
be able to raise for WSSF may not be 
astounding. We have here the indiffer- 
ence and selfishness one will meet in any 
country. We do not have the benefit of 
years of publicity or tradition to count 
on. We do have the hard facts to face 
that many students exist in dormitories 
on budgets for board and room of less 
than $8 per month. Nevertheless the 
desire was there, the other night, to carry 
this challenge to the students all over 
Japan and ask them to give and to help 
—first, for the go-bed hospital for TB 
students, but later I am confident this 
will extend to more projects both in 
Japan and in other countries. And 
Christian push and motivation will be 
decisive, although this will not be lim- 
ited only to Christian groups. 

This Japanese fund-raising campaign 
is a dramatic illustration that relief work 
has not been a one-way proposition in 
Japan. The Japanese Student Relief 
Committee has distributed vitamin pills, 
clothes, CARE packages and 
many other necessities that have been 
made available to our students by WSSF 
and World Student Relief. Great has 
been the appreciation and equally great 
the spiritual results. 

Increasingly Japanese students have 
begun to feel that they must do some- 
thing too, since students in other coun- 


books, 


tries are working so hard on campaigns. 
Four thousand books have been collected 
for Korean students (they are better at 
reading Japanese than English) and 
more will be coming in. Students at a 
Presbyterian college sent a microscope 
to Rangoon University, the buildings of 
which nearly 
Japanese army. 


were destroyed by the 

Here in Japan we still need desper- 
ately the help American and other stu- 
dents are giving—and we need even 
more than you are doing at present if 
we are to win the fight for democratic, 
free universities training strong, healthy 
leaders for Japan—but we are proud 
that our students have felt their respon- 
sibility and are ready to make their first 
national student drive for funds to help 
others.—DEAN LEEPER 








The Fun and Intrigue 
of Publicity Work 


\ dynamic Yale theologian is tackling 
Communism Versus God in the CA next 
month. Campus Affairs Commission is 
planning a series of marriage forums. A 
fund-raising party for Korean relief is 
coming up. Steering committees are 
functioning, speakers are organizing their 
notes, halls are being hired and deco- 
rated. Concerning all this, the campus 
knows nothing and possibly, alas, cares 
nothing. High time publicity gets a foot 


inside the door 


\s Publicity Commander-in-Chief you 
rally your staff and clarify the objectives 
of your campaign. You map out strategy 
and tactics, checking to see that distribu- 
tion lines are clear and functioning. 


First you look at your campus: to what 
segment of the school is the campaign 
directed? To those interested in politics? 
to the Presbyterians? the business stu- 
dents? the agnostics? It is far more effec- 
tive to concentrate effort on those that 
would be interested in the project and 
profit from it, than to scatter publicity 
seeds sparsely on all sorts of soil. 

How put your appeal over? Publicity 
media must be thoughtfully selected. 
Will posters, newspaper items, fliers, or 
a combination, best reach the particular 
group? The newspapers will take care 
of their own distribution, but if you 
print the publicity yourself, how can it 
be circulated efhciently? 


Posters are the most popular publicity 
medium: they are large, arresting, and 
they can be creative. Their size depends 
on the importance of the event and the 
capacity of the posting place. Though a 
large poster may attract a bit more at- 
tention, it’s what’s on it that sells or flubs 
your message. Quantity naturally varies 
with the budget and the number of posi- 
tions to be covered. 


White or colored cardboard make dur- 
able posters. For bulletin boards con 
struction paper is often adequate. Imag- 
ine the novel effects of newsprint, wall 
paper, and wrapping paper. 

India ink in a speedball point is easily 
maneuverable for lettering. Tempera 
paint provides vivid colors, gay letters; 
for subtler effects, water color. Confucius 
say: Keep decent brushes and pens in 
good supply so as not to unduly frus- 
trate co-workers! 

Make a sketch for a poster on scratch 
paper first, unless you're the kind of 
person that enjoys tossing the vegetables 
into the antipasto as you think of them. 
Basic elements of a poster are: headline, 
illustration, message. These are com- 
bined in the layout. Arrange the units 
in your layout so that the eye can travel 
easily and quickly down the sheet. Avoid 
clutter; white space lends clarity and dig 


20 


nity. The message should be visible at a 
glance. 

Poster lettering is bold, well-spaced, 
and definite. (Psychologically speaking, 
wavery lettering’ connotes a faltering 
faith in your message.) After these re- 
quirements are met, experiment if you 
like with tricky effects in headline type- 
fonts—Modern, Roman, Gay Nineties, 
Script—but be sure the type chosen con- 
veys the flavor of your message. (Would 
you advertise a marriage forum in Olde 
Englishe?) 




















Illustration-wise, an inspired doodle 
can be more persuasive than a Rem- 
brandt on your poster—fortunate, isn’t 
it? Or maybe a colorful magazine picture 
can be adapted to your purpose. An ar- 
resting three-dimensionalism is projected 
by gluing or miscellanea: crumpled 
paper, mittens, bottle caps—the kitchen 
sink’s a mite too weighty for scotch tape. 
“Latch string’s out” proclaimed one 
Open House poster, and, sure enough, 
there was a latch string. Whatever you 
do, do doodle. 

Fliers are miniature posters, mimeo- 
graphed or hand-done in quantity, peer- 
ing out from unexpected nooks and 
crannies around campus. Remember the 
old saw that one picture is worth a hun- 
dred words? A little drawing will attract 
attention to your message. 

Mimeographed bulletins can carry 
more data than fliers. Bulletins should 
not merely inform, but sell the project 
too. Analyze the appeal you want to 
make, include it early and prominently 
on the sheet. Spice up with sketch or 
hand-lettered headline. Thorough dis- 
tribution is essential. 

The news editor of the campus paper 
is often able and willing to give pointers 
on journalistic publicity techniques. Ad- 
vertisements are paid-for blocks of pro- 
motional space and add a certain distinc- 
tion to an important campaign. But to 


get free and lively publicity in the news 
columns of the paper, figure o 

angle for ian aus e ps pti 
make clear why the event is of signifi. 
cance to the campus. (Apropos, if your 
CA newspaper is published infrequently 
had you considered issuing an informal, 
mimeographed news sheet to keep cabi. 
net and campus posted?) 

The ingenious publicizer who oCCa- 
sionally employs such techniques as 
radio, street banners and “stunts.” knows 
many other publicity media. He realizes 
too that distribution can make or break 
a campaign, and check-lists class build. 
ings, dorms, campus stores and restau. 
rants. 

The most important technique, how. 
ever, is the handshake, direct contact, 
come-and-bring-five-friends personal ap- 
proach. Your own warmth and enthusi- 
asm speaks for your cause more elo. 
quently than all the posters in a pub. 


_licity man’s paradise. 


Publicity work has the intrigue of a 
chess or football stratagem, the fun and 
excitement of work with people and their 
motives and interests. And until the day 
when each student will carry a mental 
telepathy machine on his clipboard, pub- 
licity is here to stay. 

—CAROLYN BECKENBAUGH 
University of Pennsylvania, "ne 
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Program Cues for May 


How to Find Meaning in Life 


yOU CANNOT DISCOVER the mean- 


ing of life in four easy lessons—not even 
with the help of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN! 
Four CA meetings can point the direc- 
tion, however, and may stimulate stu- 
dents and faculty to start thinking about 
the meaning of life. Perhaps the follow- 
ing suggestions will be helpful: 


MEETING I 

Do you know any students, faculty 
members professional or business people 
in your college community who seem to 
have found meaning in life? Ask four of 
them to participate in a panel on the 
topic, “WW hy life is meaningful for me,” 
or “Why I find life to be meaningful.” 
Make sure the panel is varied and choose 
people who can really “deliver the 
goods.” If possible find one participant 
who is frankly secular, one who is Jewish 
or from some other non-Christian back- 
ground, one who is rooted in the so- 
called classical tradition of Christianity 
—an Episcopalian or Roman Catholic, 
for instance—and one who is a so-called 
liberal Christian. If you have a well- 
known professor, dean, student or towns- 
man who would qualify, so much the 
better. Be sure to choose a well-qualified 
chairman who can referee this bout and 
tell him to be very strict about not let- 
ting speakers use more than their allotted 
time. This meeting should arouse con- 
siderable enthusiasm and_ discussion 
which will carry over to the succeeding 
sessions. 


MEETING II 
How does one’s interpretation of his- 
tory give meaning to life? Was Marx 
right in his belief that economic deter- 


minism is the key? Do events “just hap 
pen’? Does God have our future all 
mapped out? Has he wound us up and 
withdrawn to watch us run down? 

These are some of the questions you 
should face if you are concerned about 
finding meaning in life. Is there anyone 
in your history or philosophy or social 
science departments who could start this 
meeting off with a ten or fifteen minute 
summary of his beliefs about the signifi- 
cance of history? 

One of your more capable students 
ought to read at least chapter four in 
Alan Richardson’s book entitled Preface 
to Bible Study. “Revelation Through 
History” is the title of the chapter. This 
in itself has enough meat for an eve- 
ning’s discussion. 

Another interesting experiment might 
include reading a recent issue of Time, 
Newsweek, or the latest weekly summary 
of world news in the Sunday New York 
Times. Have the group attempt to inter- 
pret some of those current events in the 
light of Richardson’s chapter on “Reve- 
lation Through History.” 


MEETING III 

How can our churches help people 
find meaning in life? In his book Alter- 
native to Futility, Elton Trueblood sug- 
gests that we need to be more specific 
about our minimum condition of mem- 
bership. Chapter three, entitled “The 
Fellowship of the Concerned,” lists five 
concrete requirements which could be 
the basis for one of your most interesting 
CA meetings of the whole year. 

Ask five of your members to study this 
chapter carefully. (Don’t discourage 
them from reading the rest of the book!) 


Then ask each to be prepared to explain 
and develop one of the five points for 
not more than five minutes. Urge the 
students not only to review Trueblood’s 
ideas but to use them as a springboard 
for their own thoughts, based on their 
own experience within the Christian 
Church. 

The rest of the meeting could be an 
open forum or informal discussion which 
will probably be centered on the one 
or two points which challenge the think- 
ing of your particular group. 


MEETING IV 

Any attempt to discover the meaning 
of life should include a discussion on 
“The Nature of Man.” 

Robert Calhoun has written a book on 
this subject, especially for college stu- 
dents. The title is “What is Man?” It is 
one of a series of small, inexpensive, pro- 
vocative books published by the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation and distributed 
by our own Association Press. You will 
probably find a copy of this book in 
your CA or college library. 

Calhoun discusses such common an- 
swers as “Man is just a person”; “‘Scien- 
tists say he is a complicated animal”; 
“Philosophers say he is a sample of the 
universe”; “Religious people say he is a 
servant of superior values and powers.” 

Get a student or faculty member who 
is fairly sympathetic with Calhoun’s 
thesis to review the book briefly (15 
minutes) and ask faculty members or 
student majors from the departments of 
science and philosophy to comment. 
From there on you will probably need 
a good referee to keep things under con- 
trol— LEONARD C. CLOUGH 
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Europe This Summer? 


Members of Christian student groups 
who are traveling in Europe this sum- 
mer would enjoy participating in Euro- 
pean student conferences. Among the 
conferences which have openings for a 
few American students are: 


WSCF Chalet Conference, July 14-Au- 


gust 4, Gosau, Austria. Theme: What 
is Man? 


WSCF Annual Conference, August 6-13, 
Agape, Italy. Theme: The Redemp- 
tive Power of Christ in Student Life. 


WSCF Theological Students Conference, 
August 15-29, Lund, Sweden. 


British SCM Study Conference, July 14- 
24, Sawnwick, Derbyshire, England. 
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British SCM General Conference, July 
24-31, Swanwick, Derbyshire, England. 
Theme: Salvation. 


Scottish SCM Conference, June 28-July 
3, Wiston Lodge, Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land. Theme: Responsibility. 


Scandinavian Conference, August 18-23. 
Near Cothenburg, Swenden. 


Studentengemeinde Summer Conference, 
August 7-14. Kirchliche Hochschule, 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany. 


Netherlands CSV Conference, June 26- 
July 2, Nunspeet, Holland. 


Netherlands VCSB Conference, July 7-12. 


Finnish International Student Camp, 
Feiniharju, Finland. (While the 
Olympic Games are in progress) 


Orthodox Conference, July 1-14, Greece. 


Conference of Russian SCM Outside 
Russia, May 31-June 2, Bievres, France. 

Summer Camp of Russian SCM Outside 
Russia. Near Grenoble, France. 


Leaders Training Conference, French 
SCM, July 15-Aug. 5. 


The cost of participation in these 
camps and conferences varies from 75 
cents to $2 a day. Language translations 
are given for foreign students. For fur- 
ther information write to Miss Leila 
Anderson, Executive, National Student 
YMCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.; 
Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy, Executive, Na- 
tional Student Council YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; or to the 
executives of church related student 
movements. 
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Power of the Bible 

was in January of 1951 that a stu- 
New England New 
Testament to a Moslem Both 





It 


dent from gave a 
student. 
] 


were delegates to the National Student 
\ssembly and they had been having a 
warm discussion perhaps it was an ar 
sument—on the nature of personal reli- 
ious faith 
In the months that followed, the Mos- 
lem student read his New Testament. Because most 
Then he wrote his American friend: 
“Thank you very much for that hols 


book which you gave me. I have learned 
things out of it. I 


the MAY 


many was the 


samme 


is that American man who went to Ger- 


many and reported to his friends that 
Germans are stupid because they do not 
understand English. I knew everything 
ibout Islam and I thought that all the 


rest are stupids, while I was the one.” 
On the 


figures to illustrate how 


drew two triangular 
empty his life 
was a follower of Moham- 


page he 


was when he 
ind how full it is now that he is a 
follower of Jesus Christ. He wrote that 
he had received baptism, and asked: 
“Will you please pray for me, so that 

this life, the 
will never be empty again, so 


med 


this place symbolized by 
triangle] 


that I might be a good Christian. .. .” 


Overheard in the Student Union— 


will be facing military service 


How Military Service Can Become a Creative Experience 
Army Life in Korea—by a returned Gl 

Problems That Will Face Conscientious Objectors 

The Marriage Question: “Should We Marry This June?” 
The Bible As a Resource for Those Entering the Service 


Now is the time to order copies for every 
graduating man or woman on your campus. 


“I'll be marking time for two years.” .. . “There are no 
moral standards in the army.” .. . “I’m a small cog— 
it makes no difference what | do.” . . . and more along 
the same lines. 


men graduating this spring 


INTERCOLLEGIAN will have articles on 


500 copies for $60 

400 copies for $50 

100 copies for $15 
10 copies for $2 
One copy 25¢ 


Rates for Quantity Orders \ 
of the May Intercollegian 





He ended his letter with another request 
for prayer, Our Saviour 
might help me to help my people when 
I go back to the Near East.” 

Thus the supreme experience of life 
came to a young man because his friend 


“so that 


NEW LOW 





Single Subscription: One year, $1.50; two years, $2.50 


Order from: 


RATE FOR GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS— 


$1 a year for 15 or more, sent to one address 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








urged him to read the New Testament, 





and gave him a personal copy. 
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THE IMPERISHABLE PROCLAMATION 
(From Page 4) 


simply a future hope but a present reality: that eternal 
life is something as tangible and as real as bread or wine. 
For the word “salvation” meant life. Of course men want 
deliverance evil, and an eternal abode, and the 
realization of justice: but the salvation Jesus brought was 
life which begins now to exhibit those qualities over 
which death has no dominion. 


from 


No matter how extensive our studies of the meaning 
of these events in the early church may be, we must ask 
with equal honesty: “But what does this mean to us?” 
Fach man must give his own answer. 

I do not think the resurrection will have any meaning 
for you whatever unless you view it with the crucifixion. 
And I do not think the crucifixion will have any meaning 
for you unless you view it with the whole life and teach 
ing of Jesus. And I do not think this supreme drama of 
all history can be understood by anyone who fails to see 
how the imperishable quality of this proclamation de- 
pended upon the fidelity, the courage, the endurance, and 
the love of those ordinary men and women whose lives 
were transfigured by the presence of the victorious Christ. 

Thus in a very literal sense the community became the 
body of Christ—so much so that Professor Knox has said: 
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“The resurrection was not simply Jesus alive after his 
passion; it was Jesus alive and also known and accessible 
within the community prepared to recognize and receive 
him. ... The resurrection could not have occurred if the 
Christian church in some real sense had not already 
come into existence.” 

Today the resurrection will have little or no meaning 
for us unless this spirit lives in us, directs us, revives us, 
emboldens us, and uses us. This proclamation will remain 
imperishable only so long as we incarnate its life-giving 
message. 

Can you, in 1952, think of any period of history which 
has more sorely needed the proclamation of God’s king: 
dom and of His will for men? Commitment to this cause 
will not answer all your questions, but it is amazing to 
discover that when you share Christ’s purposes and be- 
come an instrument of his way you cease to be preoc 
cupied with personal safety here or hereafter. Salvation 
was never a synonym of safety. But still they who walk 
in the way and who break bread together find their hearts 
strangely warmed within them. 


“For this is love and nothing else is love, 
The which it is reserved for God above 
To sanctify to what far ends He will, 
But which it only needs that we fulfil.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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ARTHUR JAMES ELLIOTT 


When death came for Arthur James 
Dad) Elliott in San Jose, Calif., Feb- 
ruary 23. 1952, a colorful, devoted and 
rich life came to an end, at the age of 76. 
In his student years (1897-1901) in 
Northwestern University he was an out- 
sanding athlete, twice named as All 
Western Conference end in football. He 
also took a leading part in the work of 
the Student YMCA, and served a year 
as its president. The nickname “Dad” 
dates back to his undergraduate days. 
Following graduation he became in- 
dustrial secretary of the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral YMCA. In 1907, he was named Stu- 
dent Field Secretary for all college 
YMCAs west of Ohio. Later, when the 
college population had advanced west- 
ward, he became Executive Secretary of 


Student YMCAs in nine middle western 
States. 

During World War I Mr. Elliott was 
given leave of absence from college 
duties for religious work in the military 
camps. In 1917 he was awarded hon- 
orary ordination by the Chicago Pres- 
bytery. On retirement from “Y" work in 
1936 he organized the Committee for 
Evangelism Among Youth, in coopera- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church. He 
continued in this new channel his life- 
work of confronting young people with 
the claims of the Christian faith, work- 
ing especially with students and men in 
the armed services. 

“Dad” Elliott was a man with a mes 
sage; he lived and worked as one com- 
missioned to do an important task. His 
splendid physique and vast personal 
charm won admiration, even as his com- 
plete consecration in the service of his 
Master changed the lives of countless 
young men who heard him in campus or 
in church meetings. Few other men in 
student movement life have done so 
much to promote the cause of evan- 
gelism. 

He is survived by Otilla Robeck 
Elliott, his wife; a daughter, a sister and 
three grandchildren. 

—GENEVIEVE SCHNEIDER 


You’re wanting information concerning Summer Projects? 
See the January INTERCOLLEGIAN, pp. 12-15 


Clarification concerning 
Oregon Migrant-Service Seminar 


The January INTERCOLLEGIAN listed 
the Oregon Migrant-Service Seminar as 
: Students-in-Industry project. However, 
students will work only half-time in the 
canneries for wages. In addition, they 
will do volunteer work with their mi- 
grant fellow-workers, in cooperation with 
the Oregon Council of Churches. 

For information write to Mrs. Gladys 
Lawther or Paul Keyser, Pacific North- 
west Student YMCA-YWCA Councils, 
831 S.W. Sixth Avenue, Portland 4, 
Oregon. 
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Put Christian Faith into Action 
Ina 


YWCA CAREER 


Interesting and creative work with a 
Christian International Movement, on 
college campuses and in communities 
Requires: Bachelors’ degree minimum; | 
experience, such as religious education, 
teaching, group work 
Write to: 
Personnel Services, 
National Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


WAM | 
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Special Opportunities 
for Summer 


‘Toronto ALCOHOL Stupies. August 24-29. 


University of Toronto. Vacation ac- 
tivities and serious study of alcohol 
as a social problem. Write: The In- 
tercollegiate Association, 12 N. 
Third St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH CONFERENCE ON WAR. 
April 25-27, Columbus, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by Church Peace Mission, 
which includes representation from 
“peace churches” and other churches 
and from the FOR. Write: Chris- 
tian Youth Conference on War, 513 
West 166th St., New York, N. Y. 


STUDENT PROJECT IN MIGRANT LABOR 
Camp. June 24-August 31, in King 
Ferry, N. Y. (near Ithaca). Student 
team in labor camp of migrant 
workers who are under direction of 
Southern Cayuga Producers Cooper- 
ative. Students will teach and coun- 
sel children and share in a ministry 
of service to camp families. Room 
and board will be provided; stu- 
dents pay transportation and inci- 
dentals. Write to: Work Camp Com- 
mittee, Department of Christian 
Social Relations, Episcopal Diocese 
of Central New York, 429 James St., 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 








CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS 
FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


A Special Program for 


College and University Teachers 
in Fields other than Religion 


in the Regular Summer Session of 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AND COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York Cliry 


JULY 7-25, 1952 


The Purpose 


To assist college teachers to rethink 
their personal Christian faith and the 
bearing of that faith upon their work. 


The Plan 


The study program will consist of two 
main parts: 


1. Courses in “Basic Christian Be- 
liefs”, “The Bible as a Resource 
for the Teacher”, Christian 
Ethics, Personal Counselling, etc., 
taught by members of the Faculty 
of Union Seminary or other in- 
stitutions, who have a_ special 
familiarity with the needs and 
problems of the college and uni- 
versity teacher. 

A seminar in “The Problems and 
Possibilities of Christian College 
Teaching”, to correlate the above 
material with the actual needs 
and requirements of teaching in 
the various curricular fields. 


The Faculty 


Professor George F. Thomas, Chair- 
man, Department of Religion, Prince- 
ton University, and Dean of this 
Program; Professor Robert C. Calhoun, 
Yale Divinity School; Dean Mary Ely 
Lyman, Union Theological Seminary; 
Professor John C. Bennett, Union 
Theological Seminary; and others. 


A limited number of 
DANFORTH SUMMER TEACHER 


SCHOLARSHIPS to cover tuition, 
room and meals, are available. 


For information, applications for en- 
rollment and scholarships, apply to: 


The Director of Summer Courses 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


Simultaneous Parallel Program on 


CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


not open to application 
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in @ democracy each citizen is responsible fer the course the nation takes. Christion judgment ond 
action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. Span 
brings information concerning public issues demanding Christian judgment and action by students. 





U. S. Foreign Policy Issues in the Coming Election 


Election issues will come to a head as 
delegates to the major party conventions 
ire selected and as candidates for vari 
Here are for 
eign policy issues to use in CA meetings, 


ous offices are announced 


in mock conventions and in work with 
Next SPAN 


cle mNesti¢ 


political 


parties month, 


will present some issues 


Foreign Policy Issues— 

l How do you assess the work of the 
United Nations in regard to (a) Airing 
the differences among nations, promot 
ing peaceful settlement and collective 
security, and lessening tensions? (b) Pro 
moting economic and social well being 
in advanced and underdeveloped areas? 
(c) Promoting human rights? What 
should the U. S. do to help make the 
UN more effective? 


REFERENCES: The UN: How and When 
It Works by Peter Kihss, Foreign Policy 
Association, 35 cents; “Expanding Con 
cept of Individual Liberties” Depart 
ment of State Bulletin, Dec. 31, 1951 (on 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights); 
World Study Guide, Fall 1951 (on Hu 
man Rights) 


Should Congress appropriate the 
quota voted by the General Assembly as 
our share in the financtal support of the 
UN? (Note: Congress has refused to ap 
propriate more than one-third of the 
The 


UN believes this is proper for normal 


budget of any international agency 


conditions, but that such times have not 
yet arrived. Our UN 
36.9%) Do you favor continued full sup 
port of Untted Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund? 


quota is now 


REFERENCE 
tions’ The 


“United Nations Appropria 
YWCA 


Magazine, February 
62 

Hi hat policies oT the U.S. and the 
UN would promote peace in Asia and 


pro TY P< 


toward democracy and better 


living conditions? (Note: answers will 
depend somewhat on progress of armis 
tice negotiations in Korea.) Numerous 


proposals have been made for action in 
negotiations fail, but 


gy 
Reston asserts that the U.S 


1 he unity of the 


case the James 


“Is not pre 


pare 


to jeopardize 1 
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Allied coalition by initiating any new 
policy on the China mainland unless the 
Communists themselves extend the war.” 
—New York Times, “News of the Week 
in Review Section,” February 17, 1952. 
Attitudes toward a Pacific Defense Pact, 
similar to NATO, may be brought out, 
and if so, note whether they take into 
account the positions of ow 
illies in Asia. 


possible 


REFERENCES: “China: The ‘Threat of 
War,” New Republic, February 18, 1952 
(pressures directing us toward war with 
China and arguments against military 
“Our Korean Strategy,” Ltfe, 
Feb. 11, 1952 (warns against expecting 


action); 


too much of air-sea operations alone and 
looks to “a real plan to liberate China’’) 


4. What is your position regarding 
continuation of U. 8. economic and milt- 
tary aid to the free world, and how is 
this aid related to our support of the 
United Nations? In particular, (a) 
which do you consider the free nations? 
(b) Is military aid to Western Europe 
essential to our own defense? (c) Would 
a larger proportion of economic aid 
strengthen the defense of Europe both 
directly and through improving the well 
being of the people? (d) What purposes 
should be served through the Point Four 
Program other than providing raw mate- 
rials for the rearmament program? 
Should Point Four be expanded in the 
Near 


and Far East, Africa and Latin 


{merica? Should a larger amount be 
allocated to the UN’s Technical Assist- 


g . Den 5 
ance Program: 


REFERENCES: Why Foreign Atd—Facts 
About the Mutual Security Program 


(Dept. of State Pub. 4301, 20c from Gov 
ernment Printing Office). “ ‘World In 
Not ‘Foreign Aid’” by Paul 
G. Hoffman, New York Times Magazine, 
Feb. 3, 1952; New Ways to Meet Old 
Problems, Women Voters 
Memo, March, 1951, 15 cents. 


vestment , 


League of 


5 What policies in regard to inte? 
national trade are in the best interests 
of the U. S.? In particular (a) Do you 
favor the restrictions on imports of agri- 
cultural products unde the Andresen 





amendment to the Defense of Prodyg 
tion Act? 














REFERENCES: The Citizen and Interng. 
tional Trade, League of Women Vote 
Memo, Feb. 1952, 15 cents; Internationa} 
Trade and Economic Nationalism, 

J. B. Condliffe, Carnegie Endowmey 
for International Peace, 10 cents; 
“Should U. S. Restrict East-West Trade” 
by Senator James P. Kem and Eugene 
S. Gregg, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Feb 


15, 1952. 
























































What Can the Christian 
Associations Do? 

1. Get voting records of those now ig 
Congress on important issues. Significang 
Roll Calls, 82nd Congress, 25 cents for 
each of the two sessions, League of Wom. 
en Voters, 726 Jackson Place, N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C.; Americans for 
Democratic Action, 1740 K Street, N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


2. After discussing the questions plan 
action this spring such as 


Articles and letters in college and 
town newspapers. 


Mock conventions, straw votes, indi 
vidual volunteer work and attend. 
ance at local party meetings (see 
March SPAN). 


A campus-wide meeting on “What 
Should the Political Party Platforms 
say?” Other organizations such ag 
ADA, Young Republicans, Young 
Democrats, International Relations 
club, etc., may want to co-sponsor 
this. Follow-up with individual let 
ters to the Platform Committees of 
the party conventions to be held 
in the summer. For addresses see 
May SPAN, which will give ques 
tions on domestic issues. 


Watch for statements by contenders 
for Presidential nomination, and 
express preferences to home state 
delegates to the conventions. Ad- 
dresses may be obtained from county 
party headquarters. 


Question Senators and Representa 
tives, preferably from home states, 
and candidates as they are nom 


nated. 


3. Plan Action in the Summer and 


Fall 


During vacation—talk with candidates, 
share ideas with friends, register for 
absentee ballot if of voting age. 


Lay groundwork for early action in the 
fall—participation in get-out-the 
vote campaigns, campus-wide meet 
ing on election issues, perhaps with 
some candidates present to answer 
questions. See future issues for de- 











tails. 
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